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The attention of readers is directed to the combination 
subscription price of Current Literature and Short Stories 
—$5.00 for both periodicals to one or different addresses. 
In no other way can the field of contemporaneous literature 
be so thoroughly covered for the money. Short Stories 
gives translations from the French, German, Spanish, Russian, 
English, and American writers of fiction. A valuable feature 
is the collecting and reprinting of the famous Short Stories 
in all the languages—one of these old favorites being given 
complete in each number. The list for the forthcoming year 
includes many out of print, and all of them forgotten or 
virtually unknown to the present generation of readers. 


The Stimulus to Genius....Mental Association....The Boston Herald 

The touching tenderness and generous recognition of help 
of all those inscriptions of George Eliot to her husband, 
George Henry Lewes, in the manuscripts of her books, which 
have recently become possessions of the British Museum, are 
wonderfully suggestive of the aid which even so gifted an 
artist as this great English novelist may receive from another 

and not necessarily an equal—mind. It is the rule rather 
than the exception that artists in all lines of creative work 
and of varying degrees of talent are more or less dependent 
upon some special friend for criticism, encouragement, and 
often for even the incentive to do that which wins their fame. 
In the confessions of the great, as well as the less, it always 
appears that they had a mentor of more or less influence in 
their lives, who played no small part in the notable works 
achieved. Undoubtedly this help, which nobody estimates 
more highly than the person directly concerned, is often 
greatly exaggerated. George Eliot, in her dependence upon 
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the judgment of Mr. Lewes, has given him such noble public 
tributes of gratitude that we can readily understand in her 
own heart she felt that all her literary production was due 
directly to his stimulation and guidance. Her case is by no 
means exceptional. Indeed, it is particularly true of gifted 
women that most of their work might never have been done, 
were it not for the discernment of some friend who saw the 
evidences of latent artistic endowment, and saw, too, that it 
was accompanied by a self-distrust and humility that must 
be overcome by some extraneous incentive to endeavor. 
Women are naturally self-deprecatory, although those rarely 
endowed often also partake of that faith in itself which is an 
attribute of genius. But genius and talent are as various in 
their degrees as in the elements which comprise them. We 
sometimes see those who have all the belief in themselves, 
and energy sufficient to move the world, but there are want- 
ing, unfortunately, other essential qualities. And so we 
frequently observe those who seem to have the ability requi- 
site to do great things, with none of the desire to do them, 
or the powers of application necessary to their execution. 
Artistic production is a rare flower, whose beauty and fra- 
grance result from many happy blendings of nature’s prod- 
igality of gifts and condition. ‘These are sometimes found 
complete in one person, but not infrequently the imagination 
is called to its work by the inspiring breath of friendship, 
or affection. Happy he or she who, like George Eliot, finds 
this needed encouragement and stimulating association in 
the closest relations of life. It is a fact that the greatest 
minds freely own their dependence upon others. But, on 
the other hand, with natures less strong and less gifted 
there is an attempt to conceal the means of mental stimulus 
and to deny the obligations which they in their hearts feel 
that they owe in various directions. Such arrogance of 
self-sufficiency is an indication of a petty mood of mind, 
at all events, and betrays an ignorance of the subtle work- 
ing of one mind upon another. We do not know what 
spark may enkindle us, but we know instinctively that we 
must have the spark. There is no person so humble that he 


has not felt in his associates that some one or more appeal 
to the best in him, while others never waken that better part, 
but simply touch the common thoughts and actions. It lies 
with us all to encourage the associations which lead to the 
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better and stronger development of our mental and moral 
growth. What is desirable is that there shall be growth, and 
not stuntedness. The beauty of all helpful mental relations 
is that they shall be reciprocal. A fair exchange of ideas, 
sympathies, stimulating influences, is essential. No relation 
long exists except upon this basis. It is the common sub- 
ject of gossip in regard to artistic work that this or that 
one has had more than what may be termed legitimate 
aid in the accomplishment of a certain work. But sucha 
matter generally rights itself. If an artist suffers in public 
judgment, he will sooner or later be set right by his own 
action. It is more generally women who are thus unjustly 
accused. ‘They are supposed in a vulgar way to be incap- 
able, and to stand in so different a relation to men that 
the latter are willing to yield to them the credit of work 
which is not rightly theirs. That such instances occur we 
do not doubt; nor that men sometimes for mercenary mo- 
tives yield a like claim to other men. But that the cases are 
in any way so frequent as alleged we do not believe. The 
vulgar mind, having no conception of mental actrvity, of the 
methods of the intellect, and of the peculiarly sensitive char- 
acter of the imagination, is prone to disparage anything be- 
yond its understanding. This is natural, but it is strange 
that persons of greater intelligence, and even in a line of 
work which should make them sympathetic, or at least tol- 
erant, are guilty of similar unjust criticism. George Eliot 
was so situated that she could, and did, defy opinions which 
she did not respect. But there have been many others, less 
endowed, perhaps, than she, who, having lost the inspiring 
counsels that sustained their artistic efforts, seemed to suffer 
a complete mental collapse as far as further achievement 
was concerned. Many a young artist feels the mental dom- 
ination of his master so keenly that, leaving him, his work 
at once fails in the spirit which has been its distinguishing 
excellence. But it is only the crude judgment that would 
ascribe the actual execution of such work to other than the 
claimant. George Eliot represents in her life, it seems to 
us, “the golden mean” of helpful mental association. No 
one can deny her genius, her culture, her great powers of 
application. But, with all these rare qualities of mind, she 
seemed to feel the need of a spur constantly at her side. 
She distrusted her abilities; she questioned often, no doubt, 
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whether what filled her soul was important to others; whether 
the public was interested; whether she were not repeating 
herself, etc. In fact, she suffered for those hours of extreme 
exaltation when her soul seemed to flow out without her voli- 
tion by corresponding times of depression and cold self-criti- 
cism. It was then that the inspiring friend had a mission. 
His words of tender encouragement, discriminating praise, 
and timely suggestions for rest and change must have been 
the very balm which she required. Above all, she rested 
secure in his judgment. She respected and admired his 
faculties, and rated them superior to her own. Hence she 
was content in his approbation, and worked on in an atmo- 
sphere congenial and stimulating in the highest sense. 


Realism in Fiction....The Rowdy Novel....Edgar Fawcett....N. Y. World 

We are in many ways more like the French than we are 
like the English, and it has become the easiest commonplace 
to speak of how mvch less than our trans-Atlantic cousins we 
are controlled by precedent and tradition. I should say, 
however, that the conservative streak is strong in us, and that 
there will always be a few publishers (and by no means those 
of a religious class) who will not touch an impure novel 
though it were some authenticated legacy from Jane Austen 
or Maria Edgeworth. And grouped as constituents about 
such centres of propriety will undoubtedly be found men and 
women eager for the maintenance of old maxims, measures, 
and ideas. But the general alteration in that large public 
taste which is the tyrant of the ordinary book-purveyor can- 
not, I imagine, prove ephemeral. Some of the volumes 
which may be said to share in this latter-day revolt are in- 
deed of -trivial enough importance. ‘They are either not 
literature at all or else they are literature at a very low ebb. 
Their pages seem to smell of those pungent perfumes which 
are so preferred, for some curious reason, by certain ladies 
who stain their tresses yellow and paint their lips red. They 
have the voluptuousness which may often be found in actual 
life, but which must be portrayed with a most disciplined 
hand in order that its presentment shall possess the needed 
distinction; for things that are in bad taste must always be 
described, as it somehow happens, with a great deal of good 
taste, or they fail to affect us in the lines of art. These 
books are not seldom brought out by publishers and “com- 
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panies” with very unfamiliar names, and their type, paper, 
and bindings have a cheap, haphazard look which corre- 
sponds to the vagabond sensuousness of their style. Still, 
though they are merely minor ripples in the American wave 
of tendency, they deserve record for the spirit which informs 
thei, if for no weightier reason, It is not always a wholly 
libidinous spirit, and there are signs in it that culture might 
have appreciably tamed and trained. For a year or two 
these achievements have been thronging the book-stalls of 
our hotels and railway stations, and mixing impudently with 
their betters, of a class to which boldness alone allies them. 
The others—those which are offspring of real feeling, imag- 
ination, and passion—often are bundled by the heedless critic 
into one and the same category. This is an unfair adjust- 
ment, challenging a future survival of the fittest. If the 
great body of American readers have determined that guilty 
relations between the sexes may hereafter serve as permissi- 
ble subjects for their novel-writers, it will be only common 
justice to give a few books, whose titles could easily be 
named, credit for distinct superiority over the trash with 
which they are associated. ...France has undoubtedly begot- 
ten our so-called “erotic” novel. Brilliant and even great tra- 
ditions are behind it. Balzac, though sometimes as romantic 
as was his contemporary, the elder Dumas, nevertheless wrote 


” 


pages that contain all the “naturalism” of this more modern 
French epoch. He is quite as responsible as Zola and Mau- 
passant for the present American calling of a spade a spade. 
George Sand, too, though she wrote with an idealistic flourish, 
and often as if she were having a /uéfe corps a@ corps with some 
stern social wrong, flung many a hot challenge at the accepted 
proprieties. Our younger American novelists of to-day— 
and I mean those of them who aim to be artists and yet to 
deal with nudities thus far modestly draped—are alone in a 
national but by no means a creative sense. If their efforts 
receive solid and prolonged encouragement, they will have 
cause to congratulate themselves on having been not merely 
protomartyrs of the adverse critics, but pioneers in a move- 
ment freighted with drastic revolutionary change. The plea 
put forward by one of this guild of authors would require 
slight aid from fancy in its truthful exposition. “I am,” he 
would declare to you, “a novelist who desires to embody, in 
my fiction, life as I see it and feel it, I enter upon my career 
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dispassionately and without prejudice. I observe the works 
of certain predecessors who were also my countrymen, and 
find them often replete with brilliancy.’’ Characters glow 
from them with the strength and fire of great stars. Attri- 
butes ugly or beautiful, such as the rage of jealousy, the 
endurance of friendship, the greed of avarice or the constancy 
of love, are depicted with masterly force. It is all most cer- 
tainly life—as far as it goes. But for me it does not go far 
enough. I perceive that there is a factor, an element, almost 
entirely left out. This, however, is one inseparable from 
any true portraiture of man. So intimately is it blended with 
his earthly career that his very existence is based upon it, 
while numberless hopes, joys, anxieties, ardors, transports, 
take origin from its hectic sources. Modern literature, I 
have learned, is alone reticent as to its disclosure. The 
Greeks, Romans, Assyrians, Egyptians, or Persians had none 
of the false shame which it was reserved for our Christian 
era to manifest. But the tragedies of Sophocles and his two 
great fellow-dramatists do not contain even as much fine 
freedom from all hampering prudery as those immoral mar- 
bles beside the Tiber and the Arno. Here in the splendid 
nudity of Greek sculpture we witness the sort of candor which 
is desirable in modern fiction. Whatever changes are re- 
vealed in the superb outlines of these ancient statues a mediz- 
val self-righteousness has wrought. In this early Eden of 
Greek art there was neither shamefaced Adam nor blushing 
Eve, and the fig-leaf was therefore permitted to fulfil unmo- 
lested its proper natural functions. Nowadays it is not so. 
We drape everything in fig-leaves. We are squeamish about 
even the nakedness of children... .The great trouble with our 
current rowdy novel is its complete absence of treatment, 
which is only another word for its rowdyism. As the civiliza- 
tion of our country and time now asserts itself more and 
more, we begin more and more to feel the necessity for an ac- 
commodation of the ethical spirit to the spirit or genius of the 
language. We must sooner or later recognize, I should say, 
the impossibility of uttering certain ideas except in a certain 
way. The French tongue has an elasticity, a breadth, a 
nicety which enables it to deal with thoughts that English 
can but awkwardly suggest. I have often found myself on 
the verge of a conviction that half the Gallic hardihood of 
treatment is owing to just this linguistic permissibility. These 
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restrictive powers of language cannot be eluded. How much 
is there of real wit and worth in French letters that would 
seem unpardonably salacious if rendered into English! This 
matter of capable and graceful treatment is lost sight of by our 
naturalists, who forget that the language in which they would 
write has few of those evasive nooks and crannies wherein 
Balzac and his followers have hidden their most fiery mean- 

ings. .. .“ Howfar dare I go?” is a question for which every 
undergraduate novelist should substitute “ How far ought I 

to go?” Courage in the manipulation of a subject is surely 
commendable, but an over-display of it will produce effects 
of rashness no less unpleasant than the feeblest timidity. 

Every author’s own sense of proper equipoise must tell him 
what it is undesirable to narrate. Readers are often more 
scandalized by ill-timed than by excessive daring. Let your 
text read as if you had not constructed it on any theory of 
either shocking the sensitive or gladdening the callous, and 
it will gain from such neutrality. Great a master as I hold 

Zola to be, his efforts that we shall fully realize how he is 
tracking naturalism to its inmost lair ‘often strike me as 
too professionally apparent. This is meant in no sense as 
detractive, for Zola and his school are the only consistent 
realists, and every other attitude than theirs on the part of 
story-tellers who profess that realism is the sole method to 
be employed by fiction must wear colors of compromise. 

Actual obscenity, if it did not misrepresent scenes and phases 
of life, would not be so immoral of tendency as some of those 
gilded falsehoods which long have harmed under the name 
of romanticism. To this class belong some of Lord Lytton’s 
novels and the gushing sentimentalisms of a half-century ago. 

Neither vice nor virtue is always powerfully drawn in the 
fiction of the present day, but it would be unfair to state 
that either is often distorted or lied about. An impulse to 
tell the truth is always apt to be a healthful one, and this 
impulse affects a large part of all our stories written with 

any tact or care at the present day. There is absolutely no 
point along the road, so to speak, at which discretion may 
set up an admonitory sign. How much should be said and. 
how much left unsaid, individual choice must alone decide. 

Argument and demonstration are of no avail. What you 

might call valuable revelation, your neighbor might denounce 
as distressing coarseness, If really there be any 
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Goal of ordinance 
Where all should pause as is most meet for all, 
criticism has not yet discovered it, and must leave to pos- 
terity the task of doing so. Meanwhile the fig-leaf will con- 
tinue a product both esteemed and contemned, and just what 
liberties of expression are allowable to the earnest and sincere 
noyelist must remain, for a good while yet, sud judice. 


Literary Morals....The National (English) Observer 

Even in the progressive West the evolution of morals is 
slow. The individual may make experiments, at his own 
risk. The world is content to observe his failures, knowing 
that it can at any time stone him and discourage innovation. 
So the centuries, which fortunately one cannot stone, slip 
by: while we arrange our conventions. Some of our more 
important principles—the belief, for example, that the com- 
mon good is the standard of action—were recognized before 
Bentham’s time, or (for that matter) before Babel was built. 
But though principles, in morality, were made to be disre- 
garded, exceptions, when they are systematic, are capable of 
making a rule ridiculous. The unity of society has never 
been more than an ideal. And the conscience of a class is 
no substitute for public opinion. Piracy was tolerated by 
the elder Greeks because most Greek merchants were pirates. 
Adulteration was upheld by Mr. Bright because most. English 
manufacturers were Liberals. It is true that the public, in 
the end, found these forms of competition inconvenient, and 
proclaimed them flagrantly immoral; but piracy, after all, 
was an illiterate profession. Its members have been too 
modest to speak in their own defence. Now men of letters 
are occasionally illiterate, but they are never modest. By 
ignoring outside opinion, they have been able to maintain 
the immoralities of their profession. And because they are 
immoralized, they have become the prey of American pub- 
lishers. The world at large is directly interested in the con- 
duct of literary persons. But it has usually had the discretion 
to shirk its responsibility. ‘Throughout the unnumbered ages 
which knew not the Authors’ Society, the writ of respecta- 
bility would not run in Grub Street, and the growth of the 
literary conscience was imperceptible. In the laxity of an- 
cient writers, of course, there is nothing singular. We are 
not concerned, nowadays, to defend the early Christians. 
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To the controversialist of the second century the only false- 
hood which seemed criminal were those of his opponents. 
But sixteen hundred years afterward, Lauder, being assailed 
for having backed his calumnies of Milton by interpolations 
in the Paradise Lost, appealed to the indulgence of his fellow- 
penmen. The public, he observed, had inveighed against 
him “as virulently as if the consequences of his fraud had 
been pernicious to society”; whereas it was evidently no 
affair of society’s at all. Macpherson, complains Allan Cun- 
ningham (himself an amateur in supposititious verse), could 
not have been condemned with more bitterness by outsiders 
had he made a raid across the border to lift his neighbor’s 
cattle, “instead of merely forging a Celtic poem.” Mac- 
pherson himself died unconvinced of error, Literature in 
the eighteenth century, in short, was obstinately immoral. 
In some spasmodic fashion public opinion made itself felt. 
The first sign of progress in such matters is—lynch law. 
After a period of general indulgence, in which crime has 
been allowed to flourish behind the hedges of class feeling, a 
sudden rigor of virtue attacks the community. Honest or 
well-instructed persons insist on enforcing their views. When 
occasion presses, offenders are gibbeted, with the approval 
of the public, by any one who will undertake the task. In 
the last century, when literary forgery and other capital crimes 
became common, the regulation of this wild justice was at- 
tempted. Dr. Douglas was for a long time the high sheriff 
of literature, and Malone succeeded him. The English critics 
formed themselves into a vigilance committee, with a very 
summary jurisdiction, Steevens and Dr. Johnson competed 
for the honor of denouncing the Rowley Poems; and Steevens 
was appointed executioner. But the methods of a vigilance 
committee are very ineffective. Your writing person is natu- 
rally predacious; and he cannot be reformed with a blud- 
geon. It matters little that now and then example is made 
of somebody, while the ordinary wrong-doer has a reasonable 
hope of immunity. Critics cannot always be awake; and 
the commonalty, though it cries out at times upon them that 
gull and frump it, loves to be deceived. But, however capri- 
cious their treatment may be, we can afford no compassion 
for literary impostors—speakers of lies in hypocrisy having 
their consciences seared with a hot iron. Swift complains 
that, though a forgery which might prejudice another’s for- 
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tune was punished with the loss of ears, the laws had no 
terrors for him that published a supposititious book, “and 
filled the world with follies and impostures.” Books are the 
legacies that genius leaves to mankind. If whoso will may 
confound our inheritance with his own base coinage, the 
legacy becomes of doubtful value. “On doit des égards aux 
vivants,” says Voltaire: “on ne doit pas aux morts que la 
vérité.”” And it is certain that the late Simonides sold a 
MS. of Aristotle to the Khedive Ismail. In the Questions de 
Littérature Légale, Charles Nodier distinguishes twenty-two 
varieties of literary crime. Authors, in fact, are desperately 
wicked. Inthe catalogue of their misdoings is writ the whole 
procession of human disorders, including journalism. The 
Gentleman’s Magazine once accused them of all the rogueries 
upon record in the Old Bailey: of theft, swindling, the re- 
ceiving of stolen goods, forgery, piracy, and murder (of repu- 
tations). Their grosser crimes, may be, are not much to be 
feared now. But in compensation we have the fatuities of 
the monthlies and the pernicious vulgarity of the advanced 
press. The intrusion of outside morality has brought with it 
the intrusion of the outside moralist, of the respectable Phi- 
listine, into literature. The missionary work which (it is be- 
lieved) the Authors’ Society will before long undertake has 
our fullest sympathy. The old pamphleteer was black- 
guardly and clever. The new journalist is disreputable as 
well as inane. Now, the lights of the Authors’ Society may 
be apostles of the obvious, preachers of the commercial gos- 
pel, and purveyors of the literature of respectability. But 
at least they are always well-behaved, and always solvent. 
This much at least we can claim of right: that the outside 
world, which in crushing our addictedness to crime has in- 
fected us with its ignoble proprieties, should now save us 
from ourselves. Art and the drama have become British and 
respectable. Why should not literature be finally moralized, 
and be made to pay ? But unsympathetic proselytizing is never 
successful. As a beginning, some one who can write should 
join the Society. And then we should see, 


Responsibility of Writers....Chas. D. Warner....As We Were Saying 

It is difficult enough to keep the world straight without 
the interposition of fiction. But the conduct of the novelists 
and the painters makes the task of the conservators of society 
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doubly perplexing. Neither the writers nor the artists have 
a due sense of the responsibilities of their creations. ‘The 
trouble appears to arise from the imitativeness of the race. 
Nature herself seems readily to fall into imitation. It was 
noticed by the friends of nature that, when the peculiar coal- 
tar colors were discovered, the same faded, esthetic, and 
sometimes sickly colors began to appear in the ornamental 
flower-beds and masses of foliage plants. It was hardly 
fancy that the flowers took the colors of the ribbons and 
stuffs of the looms, and that the same instant nature and art 
were sicklied over with the same pale hues of fashion. If 
this relation of nature and art is too subtle for comprehen- 
sion, there is nothing fanciful in the influence of the charac- 
ters in fiction upon social manners and morals. To convince 
ourselves of this, we do not need to recall the effect of 
Werther, of Childe Harold, and of Don Juan, and the imita- 
tion of their sentimentality, misanthrophy, and adventure, 
down to the copying of the rakishness of the loosely knotted 
necktie and the broad turn-over collar. In our own genera- 
tion the heroes and heroines of fiction begin to appear in real 
life, in dress and manner, while they are still warm from the 
press. The popular heroine appears on the street in a hun- 
dred imitations as soon as the popular mind apprehends her 
traits in the story. We did not know the type of woman in 
the poems of the zsthetic school and on the canvas of Ros- 
setti—the red-haired, wide-eyed child of passion and emotion, 
in lank clothes, enmeshed in spider webs—but so quickly was 
she multiplied in real life that she seemed to have stepped 
from the book and the frame, ready-made, into the street 
and the drawing-room. And there is nothing wonderful 
about this. It is a truism to say that the genuine creations 
in fiction take their places in general apprehension with his- 
torical characters, and sometimes they live more vividly on 
the printed page and on canvas than the others in their pale, 
contradictory, and incomplete lives. The characters of his- 
tory we seldom agree about, and are always reconstructing 
on new information; but the characters of fiction are subject 
to no such vicissitudes. ‘The importance of this matter is 
hardly yet perceived. Indeed, it is unreasonable that it 
should be, when parents, as a rule, have so slight a feeling 
of responsibility for the sort of children they bring into the 
world. In the coming scientific age this may be changed, 
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and society may visit upon a grandmother the sins of her 
grandchildren, recognizing her responsibility to the very end 
of the line. But it is not strange that in the apathy on this 
subject the novelists should be careless and inconsiderate as 
to the characters they produce, either as ideals or examples. 
They know that the bad example is more likely to be copied 
than to be shunned, and that the low ideal, being easy to 
follow, is more likely to be imitated than the high ideal. But 
the novelists have too little sense of responsibility in this re- 
spect, probably from an inadequate conception of their power. 
Perhaps the most harmful sinners are not those who send 
into the world of fiction the positively wicked and immoral, 
but those who make current the dull, the commonplace, and 
the socially vulgar. For most readers the wicked character 
is repellent; but the commonplace raises less protest, and is 
soon deemed harmles:, while it is most demoralizing. An 
underbred book—that is, a book in which the underbred 
characters are the natural outcome of the author’s own mind 
and apprehension of life—-is worse than any possible epidemic; 
for while the epidemic may kill a number of useless or vulgar 
people, the book will make a great number. The keen ob- 
server must have noticed the increasing number of common- 
place undiscriminating people of low intellectual taste in the 
United States. These are to a degree the result of the 
feeble, underbred literature (so-called) that is most hawked 
about and most accessible, by cost and exposure, to the 
greater number of people. It is easy to distinguish the young 
ladies—many of them beautifully dressed, and handsome on 
first acquaintance—-who have been bred on this kind of book. 
They are betrayed by their speech, their taste, their manners. 
Yet there is a marked public insensibility about this. We all 
admit that the scrawny young woman, anemic and physically 
undeveloped, has not had proper nourishing food. But we 
seldom think that the mentally vulgar girl, poverty-stricken 
in ideas, has been starved by a thin course of diet on anzemic 
books. The girls are not to blame if they are as vapid and 
uninteresting as the ideal girls they have been associating 
with in the books they have read. ‘The responsibility is with 
the novelist and the writer of stories, the chief characteristic 
of which is vulgar commonplace. Probably when the Great 
Assize is held, one of the questions asked will be, “ Did you, 
in America, ever write stories for children?” What a quak- 
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ing of knees there will be! Tor there will stand the victims 
of this sort of literature, who began in their tender years to 
enfeeble their minds with the wishy-washy flood of common- 
place prepared for them by dull writers and commercial pub- 
lishers, and continued on in those so-called domestic stories 
(as if domestic meant idiotic) until their minds were diluted 
to that degree that they could not act upon anything that 
offered the least resistance. Beginning with the pepsinized 
books, they must continue with them; and the dull appetite 
by-and-by must be stimulated with a spice of vulgarity or a 
little pepper of impropriety. And fortunately for their nour- 
ishment in this kind, the dullest writers can be indecent. 
Unfortunately the world is so ordered that the person of the 
feeblest constitution can communicate a contagious disease. 
And these people, bred on this pabulum, in turn make books. 
If one, it is now admitted, can do nothing else in this world, 
he can write, and so the evil widens and widens. No art is 
required, nor any selection, nor any ideality, only capacity 
for increasing the vacuous commonplace in life. A princess 
may have this, or the leader of cotillons. Yet inthe Judgment, 
the responsibility will rest upon the writers who set the copy. 


The Ages of Inspiration....Great Names in Literature....N. O. Picayune 

The great names in the history of literature are found for 
the most part associated in widely separated groups. The 
manifestation of literary genius has been neither continuous 
nor solitary. The sources of inspiration, peculiar to the for- 
tunate age, awake the creative impulse in a few active and 
powerful minds which react upon and stimulate each other 
until each has produced its best, and then follows a long in- 
terval of mere imitation and criticism. It is so with the mind 
of the individual thinker. No one mind is continuously 
creative through a long series of years. A fe. writers have 
achieved eminence in early life, and for a lustrum or decade 
have produced works of exceptional merit in swift succession, 
and then have either become altogether inactive or have be- 
trayed an obvious loss of originality and force. Occasionally 
an author’s first effort is his only successful one. But sooner 
or later in every mind the “lead” is exhausted by constant 
working. The health, the exuberant vitality, the abounding 
hopefulness of youth, are in themselves springs of inspiration; 
but later on, when the physique has lost is recuperative en- 
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ergy, when the intellect is jaded, and then the imagination 
has grown d/asé, the most resolute industry is a poor substi- 
tute for enthusiasm. The writer is as smooth as ever; he 
has, perhaps, a better mastery over the technique of his art: 
but his inventiveness and his old gift of discevery are gone. 
He would have been more prudent had he turned his back 
upon his publishers at the first symptoms of fatigue and fail- 
ing elasticity. To keep the mind productive it is necessary 
to indulge it with seasons of repose, and sometimes it may 
be best to let it lie fallow for years; though—to take another 
hint from the farmer—it may be a better plan to resort toa 
rotation of crops. It is certain at least that every harvest 
must be preceded by a seedtime. The youthful stock of 
ideas is soon used up, the freshness of first impressions is 
speedily worn off, and then the mind requires time to acquire 
new interests—time to take up and assimilate new material. 
The world is full of suggestion, but it is impossible to force 
or hurry the discovery. We refer only to creative work, for 
a man may go on making shoes indefinitely. The mind of 
mankind, considered as a unit, is like the mind of the indi- 
vidual author in this respect. It began without a model and 
without a school, and at the dawn of its development it was, 
perforce, original, It was thus, moreover, sprightly and alert; 
for there was nothing anywhere trite or commonplace, and 
Fancy was borne by her every flight to a fairy land. But, 
after so long a time, the genius of antiquity lay exhausted, 
prone and powerless amid the splendor of its own reaction. 
It had worked out its own “lead,” and the human mind could 
do nothing more until it had found a fresh inspiration from 
new point of view. That happened with the Renaissance— 
that was the secret, the explanation of the Renaissance. 
There ancient art was brought to light under altered condi- 
tions. Christianity had succeeded paganism, and painting, 
sculpture, and architecture prospered under a revival of faith. 
The old love of beauty returned to life in a service which 
furnished it with new ideals and a new enthusiasm, and the 
fallow field responded once more to culture. The old art 
inspired the new, but could not have done so had not the 
world attained a new point of view. Other periods suc- 
ceeded, each after an interval. Christianity, chivalry, loy- 
alty, ecclesiastical, civil, and political revolution, have each 
replenished the human mind with creative conditions and 
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changed the color and course of human thought. We have 
now entered upon a new era; but creativeness is not one of 
its characteristic traits. The spirit of the age is positive, 
analytical, and critical, rather than intuitive, idealistic, and 
imaginative. In the United States the promise of the group 
represented by such men as Emerson, Hawthorne, and Long- 
fellow has not been fulfilled by the literary leaders of the 
day. The transcendentalism and mysticism which took root 
so readily on the soil where the most rigid puritanism had 
lately flourished have already withered away, or have given 
place to an absurd theosophy and other crude forms of char- 
latanry parading in the name of religion, philosophy, or 
science. ‘The sounder thought of New England is that of 
the cultivated classes elsewhere, and isin no respect peculiar. 
The realism which Mr. Howells champions with monotonous 
emphasis amounts to an abandonment of the whole field of 
romance for the sake of a literal report of the bare facts of 
life. It has no method but observation, and it avoids in- 
vention as nothing better than a source of error in the por- 
traiture of human character and society. Realism may pro- 
duce admirable results of a certain kind, but, clearly, creation 
is not within its purview. Of the old race of New England 
scholars and poets, Lowell has left behind him only Holmes 
and Whittier, and they are no longer representative American 
men of letters. But no one believes that the human mind 
has yet reached its last stage of development. It may be 
long before another galaxy of stars of the first magnitude 
shines in the heaven of literature; but ultimately a new order 
of things will introduce new interests and arouse the creative 
power which now lies dormant. The significance of historic 
events is usually veiled from the immediate present, and the 
living generation can never foresee what fruit will spring from 
the seeds sown by its own hands in the fertile field of time. 
This commercial age is destined to pass away. Already the 
democratic temper of the masses proclaims war upon its 
despotism; there is soon to come another world-wide revolu- 
tion, which will break the fetters of an arbitrary and oppres- 
sive industrial system; and in the light and freedom of that 
day, creative art will take a newdeparture. But no mancan 
foretell its distinctive feature. It seems not improbable that 
the arid materialism of the present will die with the coarse, mer- 
cenary spirit of a time which has no genius except for business. 
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GOSSIP OF AUTHORS AND WRITERS 


Mr. William George Jordan, associate editor of this maga- 
zine from its inception almost, has resigned his editorial posi- 
tion and gone to Chicago to establish there, through lectures 
and classes in Analysis and Analogy, his system of Mental 
Training. Chicago has taken most kindly to the new idea 
of a gymnasium for the mind, and given Mr, Jordan the most 
substantial sort of support in the way of promised classes 
and lecture patronage in the development of his plan. — Dis- 
cussing Mr. Jordan’s determination to locate in Chicago the 
Inter-Ocean says: “It is an assured fact that mental train- 
ing will be the rage here this winter. Unlike most fads, it 
has a solid basis and will live as a system. Never before has 
the mind been presented in all its workings with the clear- 
ness, the simplicity, and the practical treatment it will receive 


” 


in these lectures.” Mr. Jordan is a young man—but twenty- 
seven—a graduate of the College of the City of New York, 
a student and a scholar, a clever writer, an editor of taste 
and judgment, and, in his special line of educational thought, 
possessed of the widest sort of ability. While regretting his 
loss to Current Literature, we congratulate him on his eman- 
cipation from the drudgery and the general thanklessness of 
editorial work, and heartily commend him to the Western 
people in the restful assurance that, be his proposition “ fad or 
philosophy,” its demonstrator is thoroughly in earnest as to 
its usefulness, and honest as to its practical worth. 


One of the best-known /i/crateurs of the West is Mr. 
James Lane Allen, of Chicago. Mr. Allen was born in Fay- 
ette County, Kentucky, March 3d, 1848, and spent his early 
years on his father’s plantation, one of the largest in the 
State. Here, in the freedom of outdoor life, he developed 
that love of nature and keenness of observation shown so 
strongly in his sketches of Southern life. After passing 


rapidly through the local schools, he graduated, the youngest 
and first of his class, at Bethany College, Virginia, in 1864. 


He then became associate-principal of Williamstown Classi- 
cal Institute, near Buffalo, and a year later was appointed 
principal of the high-school at Waukegan, Ill. In the in- 
tervais of his school duties Mr, Allen studied law, and in 1869 
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he went to Omaha. Here he completed his legal studies, and 
won recognition by his first book, Allen’s Handbook of the 
Nebraska Code. After his admission to the bar, in 1870, he 
practised successfully for a year and then went to the new 
Chicago, then rebuilding from the flames. His oratorical 
power, which is of a high order, soon made his reputation; and 
his public addresses on social, political, and educational topics 
have won him great honors. In recent years his literary 
fame shows signs of eclipsing his legal triumphs. Perhaps 
the best known of his delightful dialect stories and sketches 
are The Exodus of the Children of Ham, Aunt Viney’s 
Story, The Horseshoe Bend, and Marse Breck and Miss 
Mary. Mr. Allen’s sketch work excels in strong, deli- 
cate, and sympathetic interpretation of negro life and char- 
acter. His knowledge of their habits, eccentricities, and 
superstitions is shown on every page. His lecture on The 
Dialect, Songs, and Literature of the Southern Negro has 
been well received, and his occasional readings from his own 
works have delighted large audiences. Mr. Allen is tall, 
fine-looking, and portly in bearing, popular in all society, and 
most genial and interesting in conversation. 


“Andrew Lang is tall, thin, dark, and his hair is turning 
gray,” says a London correspondent of the Kansas City 
Star. “You sometimes hear him spoken of as ‘one of the 
younger writers.” He is forty-seven. When he talks, he 
drawls in the Oxford fashion. When he laughs, he sets your 
teeth on edge. He has not much reverence, but he is a firm 
believer in the trinity—Andrew Lang, Moliére, and Shakes- 
peare. All other persons and things are tolerated by him 
rather than indorsed. He believes that Shakespeare’s plays 
are to be read and not to be acted, and his canon of criticism 
seems to be, ‘Whenever you see an author, hit him.’ Lang 
is one of the men with no sense of loyalty to the profession 
of authorship, and yet we know what a delightful author he 
can be without half trying. He enjoys running amuck at 
the whole ‘profession’ unless exception be made for some 
occult reason in the person of Mr. Rider Haggard. Lang 
loves to jeer and flout at other authors, but no one suspects 
him of malice—it is only his way. He writes charming edi- 
torials, or ‘leaders’ as they call them here, on literary sub- 
jects in the daily News, and in them he vents his serene dis- 
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pleasure at will. Lang is never terrible when he attacks. 
Those who know him do not take his assaults seriously, but 
find, instead, a peculiar diversion in them. Nothing brings 
out such a show of anger in Andrew Lang as a gathering of 
authors, whether for purposes festive or financial. He can- 
not agree that there should be any fraternity among authors. 
There is good reason that they should be kicked and beaten, 
he thinks, or, at the very least, satirized in the daily News. 
Therefore, he never loses an opportunity to amuse the public 
at the expense of the Authors’ Society or the proposed 
Authors’ Club. ‘Why should there be an incorporated soci- 
ety of authors?’ he asks, as if he would remind us of a 
fact (for which we may be thankful) that here is not an 
incorporated society of Andrew Langs. As for the club, 
he is sure that it will be used chiefly by novices who wish 
to look upon the persons of distinguished authors—which, 
I take it, is another way of saying that Mr. Andrew Lang 
objects to being stared at. However, if authors must have 
an oracle, it is well that they should have such an accom- 
plished one as Mr, Lang, who would not willingly do harm.” 


An English critic, writing of George Meredith, declares 
that “it is a pity that one of the foremost British fiction 
writers should be practically unread by the multitude.” Such 
a sentence as the following certainly has something to do with 
this author’s unpopularity: ““ As when the foreman of a sen- 
timental jury is commissioned to inform an awful bench, 
exact in perspicuous English, of a verdict that must of neces- 
sity be produced in favor of the hanging of the culprit, yet 
would fain attenuate the crime of a palpable villain by a 
recommendation to mercy, such foreman, standing in the 
attentive eye of a master of grammatical construction, and 
feeling the weight of at least three sentences on his brain, 
together with a prospect of judicial interrogation for the dis- 
covery of his precise meaning, is oppressed, himself is put 
on trial in turn, and he hesitates, he recapitulates, the fear 
of revolution leads him to be involved; as far as a man so 
posted may, he on his own behalf appeals for mercy; entreats 
that his indistinct statement of preposterous reasons may be 
taken credible, throw in an imploring word, that he may sink 
back among the crowd, without for one imperishable moment 
publicly swinging in his lordship’s estimation; much so, 
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moved by chivalry for a lady, courtesy to the recollection of 
a hostess, and particularly by the knowledge that his hearer 
would expect with a certain frigid rigor charity of him, Dr. 
Middleton paused, spoke and paused, he stammered.” 


“The death of Herman Melville,” says The New York 
Tribune, “although following a lingering illness, has come 
as a surprise to even his few acquaintances in the city, for 
their opportunities of seeing him have been extremely limited 
in number. Much has been written, particularly in English 
journals, concerning the alleged neglect and disregard of 
Mr. Melville by contemporary authors in this country, but it 
is a well-known fact here that his seclusion has been a matter 
of personal choice. This writer gained an international repu- 
tation at an earlier date than James Russell Lowell, although 
born in the same year, 1819. His practical abandonment of 
literary work some twenty-five years ago, however, has al- 
lowed general interest in his books to die out. Mr. Melville 
came of patrician blood on both sides of his family, his pa- 
ternal and maternal grandfathers figuring prominently in the 
Revolution, being respectively of Scottish, New England, 
and Dutch descent. As in Richard Henry Dana’s case, 
Melville’s first literary success was a narrative of his own 
experience while a common sailor before the mast and in 
new countries; but, unlike Dana, he continued work in the 
same field, and with credit. In regard to Typee, Dr. Coan 
was heard to remark, at the funeral service, that his father, 
the Rev. Titus Coan, of the Hawaiian Islands, had person- 
ally visited the Marquesas group, found the Typee Valley, 
and verified in every detail the romantic descriptions of the 
gentle but man-devouring islanders. Dr. Coan further said: 

Terman Melville was the first man who shared the life of a 
cannibal community in the South Seas—who had the con- 


. 
summate literary skill to describe it—and who got away alive 


to write his book. Typee will be read when most of the 
Concord group are forgotten.’ However this may be, Mr. 
Melville always has been an interesting figure to New York 
literary circles. So far from being forgotten, he was among 
the very first to be invited to join the Authors’ Club at its 
founding, in 1882. His declination of this offer, as well as 
his general refusal to enter into social life, is said to have 
been chiefly due to natural disposition, and partly to the very 
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adverse critical reception afforded his novel, Pierre; or, the 
Ambiguities, published in 1852. He was always a great 
reader, and was much interested in collecting engravings of 
the old masters, having a large library and a fine assortment 
of prints, those of Claude’s paintings being his favorites. 
His tall, staiwart figure, until recently, could be seen almost 
daily tramping through the Fort George district or Central 
Park, his roving inclination leading him to obtain as much 
outdoor life as possible. His evenings were spent at home 
with his books, his pictures, and his family, and usually with 
them alone. While at Pittsfield, Mass., from 1850 to 1862, 
he became the intimate friend of Hawthorne, who lived for 
a while near by at Lenox, and they often exchanged visits. 
It was at this place that most of Melville’s writing was done. 
The place in the New York Custom-House was given up 
about 1881. At the beginning of failing health, some three 
years ago, Mr. Melville wrote and privately circulated a little 
story entitled John Marr. It was dedicated to Clark Russell, 
who was a cordial admirer and correspondent. Last spring, 
after his final illness set in, he collected and had printed his 
miscellaneous shorter poems under the title Timoleon, etc. 
The volume is dedicated to My Countryman Elihu Vedder. 
Both little books are limited to twenty-five copies. Mr. 
Melville’s later style became somewhat rugged and mystical. 
His best-known poem was Sheridan at Cedar Creek, thought 
by most literary experts to be superior to Twenty Miles 
Away, though lacking a popular refrain.” 


“Much attention,” says the Chicago News, “has recently 
been attracted in this country to a Norwegian writer whose 
fame in his native Jand has been known and celebrated for 
years. The publication of Alexander Kielland’s Tales of 


Two Countries, by the Harpers, has been almost his first in- 


troduction to American readers. Alexander Kielland was 
born some forty-two or forty-three years ago in the town of 
Stavanger, situated on the west coast of Norway; and he 
inherited from an old patrician family of that section intel- 
lect, refinement, wealth, and the commercial instinct. In 
1869 he graduated at the university, where he was a class- 
mate of Professor Boyesen. Later Kielland studied, but 
never practised, law. After a somewhat prolonged sojourn 
in France, a country for which he unquestionably had a 
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strong social as well as literary predilection, he returned 
home, bought a tile and brick factory near his native town, 
distinguished himself by his interest in the welfare of his 
employees, and finally retired from business to devote him- 
self to politics and letters. His first volume of Novelettes 
at once attracted a great deal of attention throughout the 
northern country, and was quickly followed by his first long 
novel, Garman and Worse, which brought him decided and 
substantial fame. In it he describes, with what is consid- 
ered ‘excellent style,’ but with fearless realism and truth, the 
life in the Norwegian community in which he was born and 
lived, particularly the manners and habits of the commercial 
gentry to which he himself belongs, and Professor Boyesen 
believes that it contains a great deal of matter of an auto- 
biographical quality. Mr. Kielland’s other works are New 
Novelettes, Laboring People (a strongly realistic story on 
the style of Zola), Snow, Elsie Fortuna, and a number of 
acting dramas. His Skipper Worse was done into English 
some years ago by the Earl of Ducie, and he figures as one 
of the authors of Modern Ghosts, published in the Odd Num- 
ber Series in the autumn of 1890. With these exceptions, 
until his Tales of Two Countries appeared, he had blossomed 
only as an exotic in British and American literary fields.” 


The Book Buyer says of Sara Jeannette Duncan: “The 
author of that very unconventional book of travels, A Social 
Departure; or, How Theodosia and I Went Round the 
World by Ourselves, and of that bright and humorous social 
study, An American Girl in London, is now living in India. 
She is not yet thirty years old, and was born, brought up, 
and educated in Brantford, Ontario, the eldest of a large 
family. Her father is a merchant there, and has been iden- 
tified with the place for more than thirty years. He is aman 
of keen intelligence and of wide reading. Miss Duncan’s 
mother is Irish and quick-witted, and the daughter undoubt- 
edly inherits her cleverness largely from her. ‘The Duncan 
family has always lived in a pleasant, big, old-fashioned house 
in Brantford, surrounded by lawns and fir-trees and fruit or- 
chards, From achild Miss Duncan read everything that she 
could find that interested her, including much fiction, and 
recollects especially the delight she took in The Back of the 
North Wind, when it appeared in Good Words for the Young. 
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It was Appleton’s Magazine, however, that first inspired her 
with literary ambitions. The desire filled her to write son- 
nets and stories like those which appeared in this periodical. 
She yielded to this desire, and, meeting with the usual dis- 
couragements of young authors, determined to try journalism 
as a stepping-stone to literature. Miss Duncan’s first news- 
paper work was in the year of the Cotton Centennial at New 
Orleans, whither she went to write descriptive letters for the 
‘Toronto Globe, the Buffalo Courier, the Memphis Appeal, 
and other newspapers. After that she went to Washington 
and became a member of the editorial staff of the Washing- 
ton Post. This newspaper experience, especially that in 
Washington, was of great service to Miss Duncan. Her 
‘copy’ was freely and even severely criticised by the editor 
of the Post, with the result of improving greatly her manner 
of writing. Leaving Washington, Miss Duncan joined the 
staff of the ‘Toronto Globe, and later that of the Montreal 
Star, passing one season at Ottawa as the special correspond- 
ent of the Star. It will interest the readers of Miss Dun- 
can’s Social Departure to know that the Theodosia of that 
famous journey around the world was Miss Lily Lewis, a 
young woman of twenty-three, who is also engaged in news- 
paper and other literary work, being a contributor to Gali- 
gnani and several of the London journals. We have referred 
to Miss Duncan throughout this sketch by her maiden name, 
the name by which she is known to the readers of her books. 
She ought properly, however, to be called Mrs. E. C. Cotes, 
for this is the name of the gentleman whom she met in Cal- 
cutta, and whom in less than two years she married. Mr. 
Cotes has a scientific appointment in connection with the In- 
dian Museum, and has acquired considerable of a reputation 


in the field of his special research, Indian entomology.” 


A writer in the San Francisco Wave gives this interesting 
bit of gossip regarding the recent work of two well-known 
Western /ittérateurs: “ Ambrose Bierce, in company with Dr. 
G. A. Danziger, has just completed a novel, The Monk and 
the Hangman’s Daughter. It is an adaptation from the 
German, but there is so little of the original story, and so 
much of the work of the gentlemen named, that to all intents 
and purposes it is new. I believe the tale will be published 
by Lippincott’s, and I am sure it will be a success, Bierce 
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is the strongest writer of the day, the father of a school in 
literature that is so unique that followers will be few. He is 
the apostle of the Opposite, which is merely originality. The 
appearance of his stories in book form will undoubtedly at- 
tract to them and their author widespread literary attention. 
They are to be out very soon. One result of their publica- 
tion will be to extend Mr. Bierce’s reputation east of the 
Rockies. Possessed of an uncommon genius and a style of 
the first order, he is yet a Pacific Coast star. In Eastern 
circles of literary activity he is little more thana name. Un- 
doubtedly this is due to his utter lack of ambition. He has 
chosen to be satisfied with a local when he might have had 
an international reputation. Mr. Bierce has written prose as 
strong as Swift’s, and better poetry. Dr. Danziger is a writer 
of more than ordinary ability, and has done a great deal of 
excellent work for the magazines. He is an antiquarian of 
renown, and has written extensively and well on matters that 
happened in the ante-room of time. Labor Unions and 
Strikes in Ancient Rome gave him a national reputation, and 
when it appeared in The Cosmopolitan it was greeted with 
the favor of the learned, and the awe of the ignorant, who 
supposed that all Romans were nobles, Dr. Danziger will 
shortly issue The Legendary Age of the Hebrews, a book of 
historic value. The preface is by John Vance Cheney, who 
speaks of the work in the warmest terms.” 


The Commercial Advertiser, in a recent issue, says of Pro- 
fessor Boyesen, whose new work, The Mammon of Unright- 
eousness, is receiving such favorable mention: “The bridle 
paths of Central Park have not a more ardent devotee than 
a pleasant-faced man of about forty who, upon almost any 
bright Sunday afternoon, can be seen striding a horse as if 
he were born in the saddle. His short, thick-set form, smart 
coat, brown beard, and curly hair give him the air of a com- 
mercial man rather than of a college professor and novelist, 
as is Hjalmer H. Boyesen, the Norwegian story-teller and 
poet. Professor Boyesen has but just reached the prime of 
life. He was born at Fredericksvaern, Norway, in 1848, was 
educated at Christiania and Leipsic, and was graduated from 
the University of Norway in 1868. He came immediately 
to this country, where, in 1869, he became editor of a Scan- 
dinavian paper in Chicago. In 1874 he was called to the 
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professorship of German at Cornell University, and in 1880 
he accepted the offer of a similar position in Columbia, and 
came to New York City, where he has remained ever since. 
Professor Boyesen is one of the rare examples of an author 
who has acquired wide reputation as a literary worker in a 
language other than his own. His many stories and poems 
have achieved success, while latterly he has developed 
a new and profitable line of literary work in the form of 
juvenile stories. Professor Boyesen is an enthusiastic writer, 
thoroughly in love with his work. ‘Iam a robust person,’ 
he said at one time, ‘and write because my energies, 
for some reason, happen to take that particular form. 
If I did not write I should probably drink, or bet on races. 
A man needs a redeeming vice, and this is mine." The story 
of his first book, Gunnar, is curious and interesting. It was 
written merely to express the author’s homesick longing for 
his native land, reproducing memories in words, lingering 
fondly over them, and adding fresh touches from time to time 
during the first two years of his life in America. One day 
in 1871 Professor Boyesen happened to be in Harvard College 
library, where he was introduced to Professor Childs, who 
needed the assistance of a Norseman in the work of trans- 
lating some Norwegian ballads for a work he had in prepara- 
tion. After obtaining the necessary assistance, Professor 
Childs, who had been much impressed by the intelligence of 
Professor Boyesen, exclaimed: ‘ You have a lot of valuable 
material in your possession; why don’t you use it?’ Pro- 
fessor Boyesen answered that he had written something, but 
with no idea of publication, A request for the manuscript 
followed, and this resulted in its examination by Professor 
Childs and several of his literary friends, and eventually in 
its publication. ‘The unexpected but genuine success of this 
novel determined Prof. Boyesen’s bent toward literature.” 


Which Wins? a Story of Social Conditions, is the latest 
sociological novel to achieve popularity. Its author is Mrs. 
Mary H. Ford, of Kansas City. Mrs. Ford is an Eastern 
woman by birth, and has spent a great deal of her life in 
30ston, where she is well known and esteemed for her supe- 
rior capabilities. She looks to be about thirty-five years old, 
is rather iow of stature, and years of devotion to books 


have compelled the use of spectacles. She possesses one of 
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the finest libraries west of the Mississippi, which is rich in 
art works, rare translations from the Sanscrit, and the choic- 
est editions of the poets. Her education is thorough to a 
remarkable degree, and no theme, however abstruse, is be- 
yond the comprehensive analysis of her acute and critical 
mind. From time to time her cultured disquisitions on 
sociological questions have appeared in leading magazines. 
Although a modest, retiring little woman, she is, when sur- 
rounded by a sympathetic company, a brilliant conversa- 
tionalist and speaker. She has been prominently identified 
with the Nationalist movement since Edward Bellamy’s pro- 
mulgation of his celebrated theories. Aside from her literary 
ability, Mrs. Ford is a practical newspaper woman, and can 
pen a political editorial with the crisp conciseness of a vet- 
eran chief-of-staff. When that historical attempt to run all 
the emancipated slaves into Kansas was made, Mrs. Ford 
accepted a commission from the New York Tribune to inves- 
tigate the matter, and her series of caustic and exhaustive 
letters attained a national importance. Her volume, Which 
Wins? is widely read and discussed, and is the first work 
of fiction to champion the cause of the Farmers’ Alliance. 


M. Crofton in Once a Week says of Bret Harte: “ Mr. Harte 
lives in London, and, in all probability, will never return to 
the United States. He is getting old, and his hair is snowy 
white; but he still retains all his old fire; and his books sell 
immensely, though he does not pretend to do very much work 
any more. Years of success have brought him contentment, 
and he seems willing to enjoy the evening of his days asa 
compensation for his early struggles. He leads a somewhat 
secluded life, and, when writing, shuts himself up in a room 
away from the sound of all living things, either human or 
otherwise, and there pours forth his flowing thought. Born 
at Albany, in 1839, he emigrated at the age of fifteen to 
California, where he went through a variety of experiences. 
After working for a time in the mines, he served a short ap- 
prenticeship to a printer, and also acted as teacher in a 
school, express messenger to a newspaper editor, and secre- 
tary to the mint at San Francisco. It was while in the mint 
that he evolved his first-born, and quickly left the gold heaps 
to assume the editorship of the Overland Monthly. He lit- 
erally awoke one morning and found himself famous—the 
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morning after the publication of ‘The Heathen Chinee. He 
has a way of his own of telling a story, and it is a masterly 
way. Since he wrote ‘The Luck of Roaring Camp and the 
Outcasts of Poker Flat his hand has lost none of its cunning, 
and his latest story, A Waif of the Plains, adds one more to 
the brilliant pictures of Western wild life which he has im- 
pressed upon the mind of his readers. ‘The secret of his suc- 
cess lies in the fact that he has never varied the background 
of his pictures, and there is about his books a certain rugged 
tenderness of which he alone has the secret. Your true lover 
of novels, to whom every kind of novel is dear, provided it 
be good of its kind, who can love his Dickens without quar- 
relling with Thackeray, and can enjoy Daniel Deronda with 
still a laugh to spare for Mark Twain, will always keep a 
corner of his heart and a place on his shelves for Bret Harte’s 
novels. Whether they be read by future generations is an- 
other matter. It is rash to prophesy what future generations 
will read; but this one can say with confidence: if they are 


not, so much the worse for future generations. 


Zola, Mme. Van de Velde tells us, passed his early life in 
hideous literary drudgery. Often he had to endure the pangs 
of actual hunger. In the preface to a volume called Nou- 
veaux Contes a Ninon, he himself has drawn us a picture of 
this forlorn youth of his: “ How many storms have burst, 
what floods of turbid waters have passed under the crumbling 
bridges of my dreams! Ten years of a galley slave’s life. 
Ten years of bitterness, of blows given and received, of eter- 
nal struggle. Ninon, if you could see now your lover of 
other days—the tall, lissom youth who thought he could 
overthrow mountains with a wave of his hand—if you saw 
him passing in the glare of Paris streets with his pale face 
and slow, heavy step, you would shrink from him and shiver, 
remembering the warm sunshine and ardent fervor, forever 
gone. ‘There are nights when I am so weary that I feel a 
dastardly longing to throw myself down by the wayside and 
fall asleep in the ditch, never to wake again. I have not 
laid down my pen for a single hour; I fought like the soldier 
who has his daily bread to conquer; if glory ever comes, it 
will serve to make the bread less dry. I heave with disgust 
at the thought of the nauseous work I have done; for during 
ten cruel years I fed the furnace of journalism with all that 
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is best in me—leaves cast to the wind—flowers fallen to the 
mire—a compound of what is excellent and what is very bad 
tossed together in the common manger. I have touched 
everything; stained my hands in the torrent of murky medi- 
ocrity, rising high above its ranks. My love of the absolute 
winced under the idiotic trifles puffed into importance at dawn 
and forgotten at night. When I dreamed of some eternal 
impress on granite, some living work built to stand forever, 
I was blowing soap bubbles, bursting at the winged touch of 
an insect droning inthe sun. I should have foundered in the 
imbecility of the trade if I had not clung to one comfort in 
my love of strength; the sustaining power of incessant pro- 
duction hardening me to every fatigue. I was armed for the 
battle. You cannot conceive the furious wrath roused in me 
by sodden stupidity. I had the passion of my opinions; I 
would have thrust my beliefs into the throat of my opponents; 
a book maddened me; a picture affected me like a public 
catastrophe; I lived in a perpetual conflict of admiration and 
scorn. Outside literature and art, the world no longer ex- 
isted; I wielded my pen fiercely, I grappled feverishly to 
clear the ground before me. ‘To-day I shrug my shoulders 
in pity—I am inured to evil; I have kept faith and am possi- 
bly still more intractable, but I shut up myself and work.” 
“And, this year,” says the Boston Herald, “in referring to 
the studies he i< und necessary in order to write his latest novel, 
L” Argent, he iells us that he has always despised money. 
In his youth, he writes, he knew well black poverty, and it 
did not dismay him. He never envied the rich. When for- 
tune came, he squandered it recklessly. He has no children 
for whom to provide. His wife is his cashier, and she lets 
him gratify all his costly fancies. His house is a museum 
of curiosities. Prosperity almost always means, for the mar- 
ried Frenchman, a pleasant home in the country. Zola has 
one at Medan, within easy reach of Paris. It was a modest 
little house, to begin with, but, as he grew richer and richer, 
he added a wing, or raised a story, or threw out a bay win- 
dow, until the luxuriant villa he now lives in is the result. 
He is a hard worker and notably domestic man. In Guy 
de Maupassant’s sense, he has never lived. The excesses 
and the adventures of which he writes were never his own,” 
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VERSE FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 
Night....Sidney Lanier....Poems 
Fair is the wedded reign of Night and Day; 
Each rules a half of earth with different sway, 
‘xchanging kingdoms, East and West, alway. 


Like the round pearl that Egypt drunk in wine, 
The sun half sinks i’ the brimming rosy brine: 
The wild Night drinks all up: how her eyes shine! 


Now the swift sail of straining life is furled, 
And through the stillness of my soul is whirled 
The throbbing of the hearts of half the world. 


I hear the cries that follow Birth and Death. 
I hear huge Pestilence draw his vaporous breath: 
Beware, prepare, or else ye die,” he saith. 
I hear the haggard student turn and sigh; 
I hear men begging Heaven to let them die; 
4 


2 


oS 
all, a wild-eyed woman’s cry. 


And, drownins 


So Night takes toll of Wisdom as of Sin. 
The student’s and the drunkard’s cheek is thin: 
But flesh is not the prize we strive to win. 


Now airy swarms of fluttering dreams descend 
On souls, like birds on trees, and have no end. 
O God, from vulture-dreams my soul defend! 


Let fall on Her a rose-leaf rain of dreams, 
All passionate-swect, as are the loving beams 
Of starlight on the glimmering woods and streams. 


Murmura Ponti....T. E. Brown....National Observer 
This cluck of water in the tangles 
What said it to the Angles? 
What to the Jutes, 
This wave sip-sopping round the salt-sea roots ? 
With what association did it hit on 
The tympanum of a Damnonian Briton ? 
To tender Guinevere, to Britomart 
The stout of heart, 
Along the guarded beach 
Spoke it the same sad speech 
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It speaks to me 
This crooning of the sea? 





Surely the plash 

Of water upon stones, 

Encountering in their ears the tones 

Of dominant passions masterful, 

Made but a bourdon for the chord 

Of a great key, that rested lord 

Of all the music, straining not the bones 
Of Merlin’s skull; 

And in the ear of Vivian its frets 

Were silver castanets 

That tinkled ’mong the vanities, and quickened 
The free, full-blooded pulse: 

Not sickened 

Her soul, not stabbed her to the heart. 


Strange that to me the gurgling of the dulse 
Allays no smart, 

Consoles no nerve, 

Rounds off no curve— 

Alack! 

Comes rather like a sigh, 

A question that has no reply— 
Opens a deep misgiving. 

What is this life I’m living— 
Our fathers were not so... . 
Silence, thou moaning wrack! 
And yet I do not know— 

And yet . . . I would go back. 


The Last Cup of Canary....Helen Gray Cone....Ride to the Lady 
Sir Harry Lovelock, 1645. 
So, the powder ’s low, and the larder ’s clean, 
And surrender drapes, with its blacks impending, 
All the stage for a sorry and sullen scene: 
Yet indulge me my whim of a madcap ending! 


Let us once more fill, ere the final chill, 

Every vein with the glow of the rich Canary! 
Since the sweet hot liquor of life ’s to spill, 

Of the last of the cellar what boots be chary ? 
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Then hear the consultion: I'll yield my breath; 
But my leal old house and my good blade, never! 
Better one bitter kiss on the lips of Death 
Than despoiled Defeat as a wife forever! 


Let the faithful fire hold the walls in ward 
Till the roof-tree wash! Be the smoke once riven 
While we flash from the gate like a single sword, 
‘True steel to the hilt, though in dull earth driven! 


Do you frown, Sir Richard, above your ruff, 
In the Holbein yonder? My deed insures you! 
For the flame like a fencer shall give rebuff 
To your blades that blunder, you Round-head boors, you! 


And my ladies, a-row on the gallery wall, 

Not a sing-song sergeant or corporal sainted 
Shall pierce their breasts with his Puritan ball, 

‘To annul the charms of the flesh, though painted! 


I have worn like a jewel the life they gave. 
As the ring in mine ear, I can lightly lose it. 
If my days be done, why, my days were brave! 
If the end arrive, I as master choose it! , 


Then fill to the brim, and a health, I say, 
To our liege King Charles, and I pray God bless him! 
*T would amend worse vintage to drink dismay 


To the clamorous mongrel pack that press him! 


And a health to the fair women, past recall, 

That like birds astray through the heart’s hall flitted; 
To the lean devil Failure last of all, 

And the lees in his beard for a fiend outwitted! 


My Love....Langdon Elwyn Mitchell....Poems 
I have a love has golden hair, 

And she is fair and golden fair; 

And golden is she everywhere: 

And my love ’s my golden care. 


1 


For she is like the golden wheat, 


Or like the sunflower, golden-sweet 
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Or like the sun in heaven that shines, 
Or like a thousand golden mines. 


Nor would I change my golden sweet, 
For golden mines or golden wheat; 
Nor for the great and golden sun— 
No, nor for aught he tooks upon. 


A Haunting Memory....Lizette W. Reese....A Handful of Lavender 
Wild rockets blew along the lane; 
The tall white gentians too were there; 
The mullein-stalks were brave again; 
Of blossoms was the bramble bare; 
And toward the pasture bars below 
The cows went by me, tinkling slow. 


Straight through the sunset flew a thrush, 
And sang the only song he knew, 
Perched on a ripening elder-bush; 
(Oh, but to give his song its due!) 
Sang it, and ceased, and left it there 
To haunt bush, blade, and golden air. 


Oh, but to make it plain to you! 
My words were wrought for grosser stuff. 
To give that lonely tune its due, 
Never a word is sweet enough; 
A thing to think on when ’twas past, 


Sa RS - 


As is the first rose or the last. 


The lad, driving his cows along, 


ee eee 


Strode whistling through the windy grass; 
The little pool the shrubs among 
Lay like a bit of yellow glass; 
A window in the farmhouse old, 


Turned westward, was of glaring gold. 


> 





I have forgotten days and days, 
And much well worth the holding fast; 
Yet not the look of those green ways, 
The bramble with its bloom long past, 
The tinkling cows, the scent, the hush— 
Still on the elder sings that thrush. 
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RANDOM READING: CURRENT TOPICS 





Concerning Infidelity....Edgar Saltus....New York Truth 

Happiness is manifestly the world’s desire, the one object 
conscientiously pursued. But the desire for it is insatiable, 
as such never to be appeased, and, consequently, never to be 
attained—a corollary from which it is permissible to deduce 
the consoling deduction that, inasmuch as it is intangible, it 
is idle to worry over it. And yet, however idle that worri- 
ment may be, it has lasted, and probably will continue to 
last until the sun refrigerates and Death is dead. In view, 
then, of the universal pursuit of an object which is fabulous 
as the anka, prehistoric and entirely troglodyte, it is curious 
to inquire what are the things which minister most to ideas 
of its tangibility and what are the things best calculated to 
disperse them. Foremost among the former is a belief in the 
fidelity of those on whom we rely, and foremost among the 
latter is the infidelity of those very people. To feel that 
your friend will prove a friend, even, and particularly when 
you are in the wrong; to feel that the well-beloved would 
balk the grave to show that constancy and loyalty are to be 
found elsewhere than in the dictionary—is charming enough to 
supply a heart with well-springs of delight. On the other 
hand, the discovery that trust and affection have been given 
to an illusory representation, to one who seemed and was 
not, to a phantom encircled in vain, is not a whit less appal- 
ling than the crack of doom. The present writer has else- 
where hazarded the theory that if you ruin a man’s home he 
may forgive you, but do him a favor and you have an enemy 
for life—a theory which, while but a-theory, and so vicious 
that no one but an alderman would care to live up to it, is 
still a theory to which every one could bring a supporting 
fact. But facts are fallacious—there is, it is said, nothing 
more so except figures; and to probe the matter less inexactly 
it is necessary to put it in a different light. Primarily, then, 
if it be true that the most favored lands are those which have 
no need of importations, then the most contented people are 
those that suffice unto themselves. But solitude is a delight 
that few appreciate, and though one Schopenhauer after an- 
other has told us that all our misfortunes come from an in- 
ability to be alone, the instinct of sociability remains ineradi- 
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cable. Men, and women too, must air their pleasures and 
their griefs. In the sympathetic ear the pleasures are height- 
ened, the griefs assuaged; and in search of that ear it is to 
those whom we hold as friends we go. They will rejoice 
with us, we are sure, and to our enemies they will be vigor- 
ously unjust; and so they do, so they are, in pastorals and 
fairy-tales particularly: as to contemporaneous end-of-the- 
century life, who has not seen men bear the misfortunes of a 
friend with an equanimity which was not only stoic in its 
grandeur, but pregnant with lessons of fortitude and grace? 
It must have been during some such spectacle that the sages 
catalogued friendship as perfection, and under the head of 
Perfection wrote, as De Banville in his work on poetry wrote 
under the heading of Poetic License: “ There is no such thing.” 
The equanimity with which the individual at large bears 
everything which does not concern him personally is perhaps 
the cause why ideas concerning loyalty, constancy, and duty 
are so frequently dispersed. Man, in his essence, is selfish, 
It is the higher cultivation of ideals, whether metaphysical, 
artistic, or religious, which shows him the absolute beauty of 
abnegation of self. And it is precisely the absence of those 
ideals which causes infidelity in friendship and in love. Pe- 
trarch, that type of constancy, after losing Laura, died of 
gtief—years later—leaving behind him a son and daughter 
too. It is true that Laura never cared a rap for him; she 
was a stout, illiterate person—a Laura in everything but 
grace, a muse in everything but charm. Historians cannot 
even say of her, as Talleyrand courteously remarked of 
Madame de Staél, that her attractions were not those of the 
person. Nevertheless, after compromising her dreadfully, 
after telling everybody in Rome, Florence, and Avignon of 
the della donna who had “ imparadised” his heart, Petrarch 
should have behaved better. There is no merit at all to be 
ascribed to a man who is faithful to a woman he loves—he 
ought to be ashamed of himself if he is not; but to be faith- 
ful to that vow we all of us make, and some of us break, 
even when the subject-matter of the contract has evaporated, 
is distinctly to have ideals—a statement which at first sight 
may seem naive as a cherub in a picture, but on which the 
point of this paper turns, to wit: that once a vow, whether of 
friendship or of love, is made, that vow should be sacred, even 
though the party of the second part prove unworthy of the 
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making of it. Every decent man considers himself bound to 
be loyal to a friend, particularly when it gives him no trouble 
and his friend is in the right; yet it should be just as incum- 
bent on him to be loyal to that friend when that friend has 
become his for. Such an attitude is difficult perhaps, but it 
is rich with grace, with the flower and perfume of the teach- 
ing of the world’s masters, with charity, with forgiveness, 
and abnegation of self. In the seventh pit of the seventh 
hell Dante placed ingratitude. There was no deeper depth 
for it, save perhaps the abyss of falsity in a woman’s eyes; 
and so he sunk it in the ultimate purgatory where life was 
constantly devoid of cheer. And there to this hour it has 
remained, of all sins save its mother, slander, the basest and 
most vile. The ingratitude thus disposed of is evidently not 
of that nature which might be manifested by a cook who, 
after becoming a blue-ribbon in our service, takes the ac- 
quirements bestowed by us to our neighbor across the way. 
Nor is it the ingratitude displayed by the stranger to whom, 
watch in hand, we have given the time of night and who then 
insists on taking that watch away. The ingratitude Dante 
pictured was the ingratitude of those we love—of that ingrati- 
tude of which infidelity and disloyalty are born, and which, 
were it not for affection deceived, which has made them 
poignant, would never be noticed at all. It was with these 
things he peopled his hell—they people it stillno doubt; and 
in the pursuit of happiness, a man or a woman, who suddenly 
trips over one or all of them, now and then will take the 
parables of Sakia Muni from the shelf and ponder over this 
remark: “ Whoso discovers that grief comes from affection 


will retire into a hermitage and there remain.” Ponder, yes; 
but in this age, which has made grief ridiculous, the only 
hermitage a civilized being can take to kindly is that of the 


comet year, one which is white, liquid, and bottled. 


The March of Civilization.... Herbert Maxwell.... Blackwood’s 

It is commonly said the age of miracles is past; yet the state- 
ment will hardly bear analysis unless the word “ miracle” 
is used only in a secondary and special sense. Dr. Johnson 
defines it as “a wonder, an event contrary to the laws of 
nature;” but Professor Skeat, a later and stricter etymolo- 
gist, only gives “a wonder, a prodigy;” and on turning to 
find his interpretation of “ prodigy,” lo! he can only explain 
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itas “a portent, a wonder.” Now, if a miracle is nothing 
more than something astonishing, something to excite won- 
der, surely the age of miracles is in full swing; surprises lie in 
wait for us round the corner of each new almanac. On the 
other hand, if we adopt Dr. Johnson’s alternative interpreta- 
tion, the proposition is as unstable as ever, for the doctor 
himself would assuredly have considered that to travel from 


London to Edinburgh in eight hours would be ‘ 


‘contrary to 
the laws of nature.” During the whole history of the world, 
up to his time, the fastest locomotion on land had been by 
means of horses yoked to wheeled vehicles; imagination 
failed to surmise anything beyond what could be accom- 
plished by the fleetest animals harnessed to the most perfect 
chariot. ‘There are doubtless laws in nature of which we 
know nothing, and therefore have not yet recognized; feats 
performed by means of these laws may seem to us miracles, 
but we have no right to call them supernatural because we 
cannot trace the action of the law. ‘There is no irreverence 
to Scripture involved in this assertion. We see through a 
glass darkly; we know in part. The Lawgiver reveals 
Himself to us by the action of His own laws, by us imper- 
fectly understood; that action has in past times transcended 
or evaded the observation of those who witnessed certain 
events which we class as miracles, just as the possibility of 
travelling sixty miles an hour transcended the imagination of 
Sir Walter Scott. Looking back along the road travelled by 
human beings in what we conceitedly call the March of Civ- 
ilization, what a blundering, crooked track it is! how much 
shorter the journey might have been made! How deeply 
the ground is trampled where frequent conflicts have taken 
place! how many mighty barriers thrown across it by law- 
givers, ecclesiastics, warriors, may still be traced by their 
crumbling ruins, “That which we call progress,” observes 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, “is for the most part a process of find- 
ing the right path by tumbling into every ditch on each side 


” 


of the way.” Can it be claimed that our course even now is 
less staggering and blindfold than heretofore? Consider, 
for instance, the precautions taken for the physical develop- 
ment of the human race. It is possible that in after-ages our 
posterity will look back with amazement to the nineteenth 
century, When people in the van of civilization freely devoted 
mind and means to developing the most capable strains of 
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domestic animals, and were content to leave the perpetuation 
of their own species to utterly random haphazard. ‘The 
mighty Clydesdale dray-horse, the racer with lungs and legs 
enabling him to outstrip the hurricane, and the shaggy little 
Shetland, are members of identically the same species; in 
the two first, qualities latent in the original animal have been 
developed by thoughtful selection of parents, and in the last 
have had to manifest themselves only in the degree permitted 
by an inclement climate and scanty food. Were the same 
discretion and control exercised in the preliminaries of human 
matrimony, instead of leaving them all to the guidance of 
a proverbially blind little god or the calculations of mercenary 
prudence, what physical and intellectual miracles might not 
follow! Each succeeding generation might excel the last 
in symmetry, beauty of countenance and the use of all the 
senses duly balanced by intellectual qualities. 


The Choice of Enemies....A Study in Tact....London Globe 

A certain eccentric writer has recently stated, in a certain 
eccentric book, that one cannot be too careful in choosing 
one’s enemies; and there is undoubtedly a modicum of truth 
in the remark. Most men who are not colorless nobodies, 
most women who are not akin to the jelly-fish tribe, have 
enemies. How many of them have been at the pains to make 
a really careful selection of these necessities of a quarrelsome 
civilization ? A little more thought, a little more care, might 
make one’s enemies a positive pleasure instead of a nuisance; 
but that thought and care are seldom or never exercised. If 
they were, we should not witness perpetually mistakes such 
as really jar upon the sensible mind. Why does not some 
competent person, with a long and varied experience of ene- 
mies, come forward and give us the benefit of his knowledge 
of the subject ? No sensible, thinking person, whether male 
or female, young or old, should make an enemy of a butcher 
boy. <A butcher boy is the most inventive and resourceful 
of boys. He is always cheerful and always cheeky. He 
can whistle in such a way as to be heard for many shops, and 
his vindictive and contemptuous “ Yah!” 
than the voice of the file. He is also an adept at bespatter- 
ing with mud those who have offended him. He can drive 


is more penetrating 


his cartful of legs of mutton, and sirloins of beef within an 
inch of the kerb, so as to cover his enemy with liquid street, 
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and yet look all the while like an unconscious cherub in a 
blue blouse. He is terribly unforgiving, too, and is apt to 
wreak his vengeance with tough steaks and chops he leaves 
so innocently at your door. Therefore, in choosing your 
enemies avoid selecting your butcher boy. But do not, on 
the other hand, fly into the opposite extreme, and make 
choice of your next door elderly vegetarian as your sworn 
and most particular foe. A vegetarian of mature age has 
often a biting tongue, possibly because he has so little to bite 
with his teeth. Although he eats no meat, yet he does not 
always lay in a great store of the milk of human kindness, 
and he can frequently be very sarcastic as he sits greedily 
over the disguised cabbages and dissembling potatoes that 
form his daily meal. When a vegetarian “turns nasty” his 
rancor is apt to partake of the nature of the green and guile- 
ful crab. He is as hard to put up with as an early pea, his 
insults are as difficult to swallow as an ill-cooked turnip. The 
penetrating onion is not a greater adept at drawing tears 
from the eyes than he, and even a too-previously plucked 
tomato cannot vie with him in acidity. Keep him your 
friend. A very youthful child of venomous temperament and 
observant eye is a foe calculated to appal the stoutest heart. 
The poet Wordsworth remarks somewhere that children come 


e ” 


from heaven “ trailing clouds of glory.” This may be solemn 
truth or merely poetic license, but certain it is that they pos- 
sess an unequalled power of enveloping those whom they 
do not love in trailing clouds of shame. An infant of four 
can make an archbishop regret his birth, or put a pope to 
confusion. <A toddler in rose-colored ribbons, decked out in 
the voluminous sausage curls that so majestically adorn the 
small, round head of infantine innocence, can, with a word, 
dye the furrowed cheek of the hero of a hundred fights with 
burning scarlet, or fill the kindly heart of the famous philan- 
thropist with a Herod-like lust for numerous murder. A babe 
has you at a disadvantage, for your smartest retort falls upon 
a pink ear deafer than the average adder, and your rapier- 
sharp repartee glances from the muslin-clad hide of nurse’s 
darling, or mother’s “tootsy wootsy,” without inflicting the 
smallest puncture. Whatever indiscreet thing you may do 
during the voyage of life, never be so mad as to rouse the 
animosity of “sweet, sinless childhood.” Fly in the face of 
prime minsters, ride roughshod over the tenderest suscepti- 
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bilities of councillors, defy Mrs. Grundy, try to get the last 
word with a talkative shrew, do what wild things you list, 
but as you value your peace of mind always defer to children 
under the age of eight. Be kind to them. Offer them the 
frequent sugar plum, and you will have your reward. There 
are, of course, a large number of worthy persons with whom 
it is of the utmost importance to keep friendly for various 
reasons. Such are your Indian uncles—the genus “ Nabob”’ 
—your dentist, the chemist who supplies your household with 
those gentle medicines with which the local doctor likes to 
amuse the curious constitution, and many others. No man 
or woman who has once had a reluctant and remote double 
tooth drawn by a hostile dentist will ever forget it. It re- 
mains eternally in the mind, a ghastly memory that passeth 
not away, a haunting nightmare, a shadow dimming the gleam- 
ing sunshine of an otherwise joyous life. Conciliate the man 
of pincers, for he holds his revenge in the hollow of your 
tooth. Avoid, if possible, falling out with those who have 
had the misfortune of knowing you in youth, and who have 
watched the bud of your maidenhood or boyhood (as the 
case may be) blossom into the full flower of maturity. They 
are so copious of allusions, and those who can make allusions 
are deadly as snakes in the grass. If you offend them in 
any way they bring up little trifles that have long been buried 
in a kindly oblivion. They ask innocently if you recollect 
unpleasant days, or they connect your name with brokers 
and bailiffs ina manner as unexpected as it is distressing. 
Ol.l friends are the must dangerous enemies, because they 
can select their weapons of offence from such a bristling 
armory of reminiscence. In choosing enemies, therefore, 
never select those who have once been your friends. 


Un Fleur d’Ennui....Reflections in Distraction....The London Hawk 

I was feeling abominably low and bored to distraction. 
Had I been a woman I should have sat down and had “a 
good cry.” Not having that privilege I flung myself into 
an armchair and smoked savagely till my mouth was like 
Abednego’s furnace. ‘Then I cursed the day that I was 
born, and, lighting another weed, went to the window. The 
prospect was not cheering. Leaden twilight and cold drizzle 
are not calculated to raise the spirits, and I stared gloomily 
forth into a damp and desolate waste of dripping trees and 
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sodden grass. Matthew Arnold bids the weary and world- 
worn soul to go to Mother Nature for comfort and refresh- 
ment. The idea of drawing comfort and refreshment from 
that expanse of drenched vegetation brought a grim smile to 
my lips. “ Mother Nature, indeed! If this be Mother Nature, 
then give me Piccadilly.” And my thoughts stole regretfully 
back to my cozy corner in the club’s smoke-room. I was 
just turning away in disgust to resume my armchair and my 
reflections, when I chanced to notice upon the window pane 
a fly. Itwas only a common house fly, and a poor specimen 
of his kind at that, but he was, at all events, a living creature, 
and my heart went out toward him as a companion and a 
friend. Boredom has a wonderful power to reveal good 
qualities hitherto unregarded. Never till this particular fit of 
exnut had opened my eyes to them had I suspected what 
charms were posssesed by a common house-fly. With most 
friends of my own species my little acquaintance on the 
window pane positively shone by comparison. ‘True, most 
of his merits were of a negative character. He would not 
give me good advice, nor make love to my wife, nor borrow 
money, nor insist on telling me the story of his life. But of 
how many of your friends can you say so much? And then, 
he was bright and cheerful and amusing; and what more 
could you want? At first, indeed, he struck me as being 
depressed, a curious instance of the morbid egotism that 
makes man import his own sensations into the world at large, 
calling a landscape melancholy when it is simply his own 
liver that is out of order. But it was quite a mistake. It was 
obvious on a closer inspection that he was enviably and heroi- 
cally cheerful, though, poor little beggar, he had every ex- 
cuse for taking a pessimistic view of existence. For the 
world had proved a cruel stepmother to him. His poor little 
undersized body toid a piteous tale of early privations, and, 
worse still, he had lost half of his right foreleg, a privation 
truly terrible when you reflect that the chief recreation of the 
able-bodied fly is “washing his hands with invisible soap” 
and scouring the back of his head with the resulting lather. 
But a hero’s heart animated that stunted little frame, with 
its five and a-half legs, and debarred by cruel Fortune from 
the normal joys of his kind, my little friend had invented an 
amusement of his own, from which it was clear that he de- 
rived infinite satisfaction. It might be described as a sort of 
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toboggan or glissade. He would climb quietly and labori- 
ously up the window pane on his five and a half legs, and, 
arrived at the top, would turn his back to the glass and come 
sliding down with a buzz of delight, strongly recalling ’Ar- 
riet’s shrieks of satisfaction on the switchback at the German 
Exhibition. The process was simple, with the simplicity of 
all great things, and he seemed never to weary of it. I re- 
member years ago indulging in a precisely similar amusement 
upon a certain grassy hillside in the Lake country, scorched 
into a delightful slipperiness by the summer sun. But some- 
how or other, after a few descents, either the seat of my 
breeches would give way or a sense of monotony would force 
itself upon me, and the amusement would begin to pall. 
What a thing it is to be an inferior animal! My little fly had 
no breeches to wear out, the demon of monotony had for 
him no terrors. He was happy. You smiled incredulous, 
madame, when I said that he turned his back to the glass to 
come buzzing down. You have seen flies buzzing on window- 
panes hundreds of times, but you always imagined, if it ever 
occurred to you to consider the question at all, that they 
scrambled down the glass precisely as a kitten scrambles 
down a muslin window curtain. Of course you did, which 
is but another illustration of the profound lack of observa- 
tion in woman whenever her passions or interests are not 
concerned. Of the joys of observation pure and simple, 
the most lasting of all joys, according to the philosophers, 
you know nothing. Perhaps the reason is that you are not 
so liable to ennui as men are. A man condemned to solitude 
soon sickens of himself, and turns in desperation to the world 
around him, as I turned to my fly. Zvnui, in fact, is the 
mother of the sciences, which perhaps accounts for their pro- 
digious development in the present century. But a woman’s 
interest in herself is so profound that no amount of her own 
society can destroy it. Therefore she never knows real 
ennui, nor does she ever make a name in natural science, for 
the world at large interests her not except in so far as it 
affects herself—that is to say, so far as it is part of herself; 
and the first condition of being an artist or a scientist is that 
you should be interested in things for their own sake, and not 
for yours. Had a woman found you, my pretty fly, as I did, 
she might have killed you because your buzzing got on her 
nerves, or she might have teased you for the pleasure of 
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being cruel—nay, she might even, out of sheer superfluity of 
benevolence, have tried to feed you with chocolate cream, or, 
again, she might have ignored your existence utterly. The 
one thing she would not have done was to have simply 
watched you, and have discovered that when you buzzed you 
turned your back to the glass. But of flies, as of all things 
earthly, cometh satiety, and I began to get weary of watch- 
ing his ceaseless promenade up and down the window pane. 
Silly little creature, what right had he to be so disgustingly 
cheerful when I was not? I puffed a malicious cloud of 
smoke from my lips, and with a buzz of meek reproach he 
was gone, leaving me alone once more in the twilight. 


New York Times 

When the history of the tremendous intellectual, moral, 
and physical tumult that distinguishes the present age shall 
be written, that part of it which rages round the Christian 
faith will probably be called the most interesting phase of it 
—if, indeed, it be not decided that the Christian faith is the 
very centre of the hurly-burly. While philosophers are chal- 
lenging the old philosophies, scientists disestablishing old land- 
marks of science, the new school of socialists turning their 
backs on old maxims of law and right, and inventors chang- 
ing the old methods and processes of securing material re- 
sults, it would seem as if philosophers, scientists, socialists, 
and inventors had agreed to make common cause against 
Christianity, and entered into a league for its overthrow. Its 
dogmas are repudiated, its miracles laughed at, its claims of 
supernatural origin made a subject for immeasurable derision, 
its historical literature, the most ancient and venerable in the 
world, resolved into legends and fables, the majestic person- 
ages of the Old Testament transformed into myths, and even 
the author and finisher of the faith’ stripped of | uperhu- 
man claims, and degraded te a good man. It might almost 
be said that the pulpit vies with the lyceum, Christian pre- 
ceptors with the encyclopzedists, in the effort to displace the 
religion which is the religion of Western peoples, and which, 
it is sometimes forgotten, is so embedded in the vitals of 
civilized institutions that it may be questioned if the institu- 
tions could survive the wounds and bleeding of a violent 
separation. Has Christianity indeed outlived itself? Has 
it lost the power to make men wiser and better ? or have men 
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srown so wise and good that they can do without it? Has 
it served its purpose and run its course, and ready, now, to 
be consigned to the limbo of obsolete mythologies and for- 
gotten rubbish? So it is said, and some of its vehement an- 
tagonists are daring enough to predict that the time of its 
disappearance is near at hand. And yet, while the world is 
waiting, not without some forebodings, for what is to come 
after Christianity shall have been set aside, it is impossible 
not to recognize in the existing condition of unfaith some- 
thing likea fulfilment of the prediction implied in the sorrow 
ful question of its author: “When the Son of Man comes, 
shall He find faith on the earth?” It is not admissible to 
assert that a religion has outlived itself till men have ex- 
hausted its precepts, and found some higher and better stand- 
ard of action than it affords. It may be mankind can get 
along without any religion at all, as modern teachers tell us; 
but human history does not prove it, and the bloody delirium of 
the French revolution suggests grave misgivings. The very 
statues we erect to those who have done great deeds and 
those who have been exemplars of great virtues furnish proof 
of the truth that the essential condition of human progress 
is something above men that they can aspire to, even though 
they cannot reach it. Is the world ready for a new revela- 
tion or a new religion? Has it risen to such a height that 
there is nothing in Christianity above it? “ Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto 
them.” “Sell all that thou hast and give to the poor,” “I 
say unto you that ye resist not evil; but whosoever shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also. 
And if a man will sue thee at the law and take away thy 


’ 


coat, let him have thy cloak also.” “Love your enemies, 


bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, 
and pray for them which despitefully use you and persecute 
you.” Has the world, have Christians even, grown up to 
the high standard of these serene and gentle precepts ? If it 
has, then it may be admitted that it no longer needs a reli- 
gion, or that it is ready for a better one. But if it has not— 
if it must be confessed that the very best human society on the 
earth falls immeasurably below the exalted standard—then, 
assuredly, Christianity has not outlived itself, and mankind, 
with all their knowledge, have not outgrown it; and an attempt 
to set it aside would be attended with disorder and horrors. 
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THE MURDER AT THE QUARRY* 

For some months now there had existed a coldness be- 
tween the two brothers, and they had parted several days ago 
on the edge of a quarrel. The bone of contention was Alice 
Duckmanton, the miller’s only child, whose nineteenth birth- 
day had occurred on the 1st of May. She was a delicate 
piece of innocent wantonness, who took to coquetry as a 
duck to water—as pretty as she was piquant, and as tanta- 
lizing as she was variable. 

Both the brothers loved her, but with a difference. Abel 
loved her because he could not help it, the siily fellow—being 
conquered by her brown eyes, her flashes of saucy humor 
interpolated between passages of gentle sympathy and maiden 
shyness.- Luke loved her with a touch of animal fierceness, 
remembering always that she was the m..‘er’s only child and, 
as such, the prospective owner of the mill and a few score 
acres of some of the best land in the parish. 

And she, following the bend of pretty, witty deviltry native 
to her, gave her heart to the fierce man, and her open and 
delusive favor to the mild. Her merry brain had an instinct 
for comedy, but was incapable of realizing the tragic abyss 
that fraternal feud and disappointed passion might create. 

“ Holloa, Luke! where art going ?”’ cried Abel, in an easy 
friendly tone. 

“Wum,” answered Luke, surlily. 

“T'll come along with you, then. It’s mighty hot o’er- 
head,” said Abel, getting on to his feet. 


’ 


“ Maybe [’d rather have your absence than your company.’ 


“Well, I'll be hanged if that isna straight! But you never 


’ 


was strong on manners, Luke,” said Abel, with a laugh. 
Luke elbowed his brother away from him, saying, with an 
oath, “ My manners is good enough for the likes of you.” 
“All right, Luke; but keep yourself to yourself. I can 
stand your ill looks and words, being as how we're brothers; 
but——” 
“But what, you soft-tongued rogue? Dost think I'll be 
balked by you? Let me hear of you speaking to her again, 


and I'll thrash you within an inch of your life,’ roared Luke. 


Abel grew red in the face for a few moments; then the 


* From ‘‘ The Blacksmith of Voe,” by Paul Cushing. 
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blood receded, and his countenance blanched, as shame at 
the insult gave place to white-hot anger. The mild man 
was on his mettle now. 

“Look here, Luke,” he said slowly, “this has gone so far; 
it must go farther. I shall see her to-night, and I shall speak 
to her, you may be sure. If you’re going to do any thrash- 
ing, you’d better do it now—/?/ you can.” 

For a while the two men clutched and wrestled like two 
mad bears—with their eyes. Neither yielded. Then Luke 
dropped his bags and sprang at his brother. Abel went down 
plump. Luke had just time to give him a kick before Abel 
was up and on him. 

It was not a fair, stand-up fight, but a deadly hug. 

After they had squeezed each other ineffectually for some 
time, Abel broke loose and cried: “ This isna the way to fight. 
Let’s have it out with our fists like men.” 

For an answer [,..xe flung himself on his brother, and the 
two went at the bear game again. 

Presently Abel gasped: “For God’s sake drop it, Luke! 
We shall be down the quarry in a minute.” 

“The sooner the better,” hissed Luke, with a terrible oath. 

There was murder in his tone, and Abel knew it. It was 
nothing less now than a fight for life. ‘They were close to 
the edge of the precipice, fifty feet from the bottom at the 
least. Abel shuddered, and tried hard to force his brother 
away; but Luke meant business, and held his ground tena- 
ciously, while his eyes shone bright and fierce as a tiger’s. 

“Do you mean murder, Luke?” 

“No, lad. We don’t murder toads or snakes; we kill 
them,” growled Luke, giving a sudden, mighty heft that was 
intended to do the work. 

The strain was too much for him; he slipped and fell on 
one knee, and lost half his hold. Quick as lightning Abel 
put forth all his strength, and threw his brother from him. 
Luke turned a complete somersault over the cliff, and went 
down with a fearful cry. 

For a little while Abel stood like one in a trance, looking 
at his finger nails; then he drew near to the edge and looked 
down. The steep declivity was studded with young trees 
and bushes, and their fresh green leaves prevented him from 
seeing far down. He listened, but could hear no sound save 


that of the rushing stream below. 
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“Well, if I hadna done him he would have done me— 
that’s all there is about it. I reckon I’d better go and give 
meself up to the police.” 

So saying, Abel Boden turned away and made toward the 
village of Voe. 

After proceeding some distance he stood still. 

“Nay, I'll go back. Maybe he’s not dead, and I can help 
him if he’s badly hurt. May God forgive me the awful 
deed!” he said aloud. 

He turned and ran back as hard as he could. 

Arrived at the fatal spot, he stood and called several times: 
“Luke! Luke! where art? Where art, Luke?” 

There was no answer. A great terror came over Abel—the 
terror of remorse and despair. —_ 

“Cast thyself down and die with him,” a voice seemed -to 
say: so clear and distinct was it that Abel involuntarily 
looked round to see the speaker. 

There was no one to be seen. Still the voice spoke, and 
gave the same deadly counsel. Abel trembled. 

“It’s the Evil One himself. O God, have mercy on me!” 
he cried, falling back from the edge of the precipice and 
sinking on to his knees. 

The voice, soft and dreamy and melodious, still sounded 
in his ears, and Abel thought that death itself would be as 
sweet as that voice that urged it. Would it? Would self- 
murder sweeten the bitter issue? “Cast thyself down and 
die with him.” Like distant music lulling one to sleep 
sounded the fatal voice, and every syllable seemed as a 
strong cord pulling him toward the brink. He threw him- 
self upon the ground, and clutched the heather wildly with 
both hands, for he had a sensation of being slowly drawn 
toward destruction. 

He lay there for some time, thus physically resisting the 
Devil, and clinging to sanity by his finger nails, 

When the voice had been silent for many minutes, said 
Abel: “I will go and seek him now. God grant that he is 
yet alive!” ° 

He rose up, and disappeared in the wood to the right of 
the quarry. 

Luke was not dead, nor, for the matter of that, much hurt. 
Had he been a saint, of course he would have been smashed 
to death. Had he been an ordinarily good fellow, of fair 
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temper and moderate virtue, there is little doubt that he 
would have broken a few of his most serviceable bones. 
Being, however, a fierce, surly, graceless dog, whose freshest 
virtue was a bit rancid, whose death would have entailed no 
drain upon the world’s stock of sweet humanity, he must 
needs have guardian imps to bear him up lest he strike his 
pretty head against a rock. 

Falling, he fell across the boughs of a young ash tree; these, 
with swift intelligence, lowered their precious charge into 
the capacious arms of a spreading yew; while these again let 
him fall, a little unceremoniously, on to the churlish tops of 
a clump of thorn-bushes. From this he reached the solid 
earth with a bump of an inferior kind, and, rolling ten or a 
dozen feet, ‘Z2sly brought up with his body against a huge. 
stone, that had been busy for half a century covering and 
padding itself with softest moss for the great occasion. 

Only, his face was in a bunch of nettles, and his hands 
were lovingly clinging to some straggling thorn-brambles 
Brambles and nettles, mistaking the would-be murderer for 
a good man in adversity, gave forth freely of their peculiar 
virtue, and riddled him with a quiverful of dart-like pains. 

Gathering his scattered wits together, Luke Boden got on 
to his feet and felt himself all over in a comical fashion. 
One would have thought he was making sure that he had 
brought all his members with him on his journey. His hands 
were bleeding, his face was burning, and his left foot was 
throbbing with fiery pain, 

For his extraordinary deliverance he gave thanks in this 
wise: raising his eyes and fist apparently to Heaven, he ex- 
claimed in a loud voice: 

“Damn him! I'll be even with him yet.” 

Whether he was thinking of his brother up there on the 
brow of the cliff, or of the imperfect protection Old Harry 
had rendered him, was not quite clear at the moment. Sub- 
sequent events, however, suggest that he was thinking of 
his brother, and not of his father. 

Luke Boden was on a shelf of rock, some distance from 
the bottom, that ran along the face of the slope, and was 
used by venturesome lads as a short cut between the woods 
on either side of the quarry. He moved cautiously along 
this path, which was perilously narrow at points, in the direc- 
tion of the wood on the right: he knew that a little way in 
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the wood was an easy path running from the moor above to 
the bridle path in the valley below. ‘The pain in his foot 
was intense, and be sat down to rest. 

In a little while he heard his brother caliing: “Luke! 
where art? Where art, Luke ?” 

He did not answer, looked savage, and swore hard. Pres- 
ently an idea struck him. 

“ He’ll be coming along here to look for me,” he muttered, 
standing up and looking about him. 

A little ahead, the path was not more than twenty inches 
wide; ten or a dozen feet above the path was a flat rock, 
forming a sort of table on which were bushes growing. With 
considerable difficulty, Luke climbed on to this rock and 
crouched behind the bushes. A tiger in ambush would not 
have been a deadlier enemy. 

Peering through the bushes, Luke saw Abel leave the wood 
and come along the path; he lost sight of him for a few 
moments, as the path wound round the rocks. When Abel 
came into view again he was close at hand. 

Softly on his hands and knees crawled Luke to the edge 
of the rock: immediately below him was the narrow shelf of 
rock which Abel had to cross. Luke lay on his chest and 
peered over. He drew back, and, lifting a large heavy stone, 
held it in both hands over the rock for a moment or two, 
and then he let it fall. Abel Boden went down with a groan, 
rolling over and over like a ball, till his poor battered body 
lay motionless at the foot of the quarry. 

With marvellous celerity, considering his condition, did 
Luke make his way down to his murdered brother. He picked 
him up on his back as he would a sack of flour, and carried 
him out of the quarry and along the bridle path; leaving 
this, he crossed the rushing stream by some stepping-stones, 
and ascended the wooded slope on the other side. Panting 
and sweating, he came to an old lead-mine, where was a shaft 
full of water, rudely boarded over and partly covered with 
loose rough stones. 

A few minutes of hard work and Abel Boden’s tomb was 
ready for him; the body fell with a thud, and the water 
splashed up. A drop of it lighted on Luke’s parted lips, 
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CHORDS IN A MINOR KEY 





A Prayer....Anne Reeve Aldrich....Scribner’s 
A morrow must come on 
When I shall wake to weep; 
3ut just for some short hours, 
God, give me sleep! 


I ask not hope’s return. 
As I have sowed, I reap. 

Grief must awake with dawn; 
Yet, oh, to sleep! 

No dreams, dear God, no dreams, 
Mere slumber, dull and deep, 

Such as thou givest brutes— 
Sleep, only sleep! 


When I Go Home....Eugene Field....Chicago News 
It comes to me often in silence, 

When the firelight sputters low— 
When the black, uncertain shadows 

Seem wraiths of the long ago; 
Always with a throb of heart-ache, 

That thrills each pulsive vein, 
Comes the old, unquiet longing 

For the peace of home again. 


I’m sick of the roar of cities, 
And of faces old and strange; 

I know where there’s warmth of welcome, 
And my yearning fancies range 


Back to the dear old homestead, 


With an aching sense of pain; 
But there’ll be joy in the coming, 
When I go home again, 


When I go home again! ‘There’s music 
That may never die away, 

And it seems the hand of angels, 
On a mystic harp, at play, 

Have touched with a yearning sadness 
On a beautiful, broken strain, 
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To which is my fond heart wording— 
When I go home again. 


Outside of my darkening window 
Is the great world’s crash and din, 
And slowly the autumn shadows 
Come drifting, drifting in. 
Sobbing, the night wind murmurs 
To the plash of the autumn rain; 
But I dream of the glorious greeting 
When I go home again. 


A Hidden Face....Wm. J. Henderson....New York Times 
There is no poem in my empty heart, 
The page is bare—to-night I cannot write; 
And yet my thought doth touch some fleeting part 
Of one great dream of wondrous light. 


Methinks ’tis like a woman sweet and fair; 
Her words are filled with music of the sea, 

And like the night in summer is her hair; 
But, ah! her face is hid from me. 


Tired....From the London Hawk 
am tired this evening, and almost I feel 
I have come to the end of my tether at last; 
am weary of watching this merciless wheel 
That is grinding the present so swiftly to past! 


am tired this evening, the light’s burning low, 

And my photos seems peering with sorrowful gaze; 
They whisper dead stories of ages ago, 

And carry me backward to sunnier days. 


An explorer who stood, having burnt his youth’s ships, 
In the heyday of manhood surveying life’s scene— 
Dear God! But how bitter the words leave the lips, 
That heart-breaking sentence, “ What might have been!” 


I am frightened to-night of this monster, this town; 
Its breast is of iron, its heart is of stone; 

And there’s no one to raise you if once you are down, 
For the tramp of the millions will smother your moan, 
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The roar of the traffic rolls under my feet, 
With never an end to its pitiless song; 

And there’s no one will notice below in the street 
If a face falls away from the scurrying throng. 


Of those whom I know in society’s world, 
Just a hundred may say they’re “so sorry to hear”; 
They may pause for a moment—then on they’ll be whirled, 
And I doubt if a couple will spare me a tear! 


The hands that would conjure the load from my brow 
And the eyes that could kindle the flame of delight 

Can never be mine, though I long for them now 
With a terrible longing—I’m tired to-night! 


At the Ball....A. L. S....New York Sunday Mercury 
She will dance at the ball this evening, 
The woman I love the best, 
With diamonds rare 
In her scented hair 
And roses upon her breast. 


The gaslight will flash upon her 
With its garish, relentless glare, 
But never the light 
Of its glances bright 
Can find a blemish there. 


Her husband will praise her beauty 
And men will applaud her charms; 
But, oh, for the day 
Of a vanished May, 
When I held her in my arms. 


But the light was a summer sunset 
And a perfume of violets sweet 
Was wafted by 
On the warm wind’s sigh 
As I lay in the grass at her feet. 


And she swore to be mine, mine only, 
Mine always while life should last. 
Oh, I think again 
With a throb of pain 
Of that beautiful dreamy past. 
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And the music to-night will bring her 
The chime of a life’s regrets; 
While I think of that day 
In a vanished May 
And the dream that she forgets. 


Gone Before....New York Mail and Express 
There’s a beautiful face in the silent air, 
Which follows me ever and near, 
With smiling eyes and amber hair, 
With voiceless lips, yet with breath of prayer 
That I feel, but cannot hear. 


The dimpled hand and ringlet of gold 
Lie low in a marble sleep. 

I stretch my hand for a clasp of old, 

ut the empty air is strangely cold, 
And my vigil alone I keep. 


There’s a sinless brow with a radiant crown, 
And a cross laid down in the dust; 

There’s a smile where never a shade comes now, 

And tears no more from those dear eyes flow, 
So sweet in their innocent trust. 


Ah, well! And summer is come again, 
Singing her same old song; 

But, oh! it sounds like a sob of pain 

As it floats in the sunshine and the rain 
O’er the hearts of the world’s great throng. 


There’s a beautiful region above the skies, 
And I long to reach its shore; 
For I know I shall find my treasure there— 
The laughing eyes and amber hair 
Of the loved one gone before. 
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VANITY FAIR: FADS AND FASHIONS 


Remodelling the Face.... Beauty Made to Order.... The Lonion Table 

“There is but one worriment greater to femininity than 
her complexion and its care,” said a prominent dermatologist 
to a lady, recently. “And that is?” “The irregularity of 
her features.” “ But that, of course, is something that cannot 
be helped, and therefore ought not to worry sensible women.” 
“There, my dear madam, is where you are greatly mistaken.” 
“Where, doctor? As-to the sensible women?” “No! no! 
As to the idea that malformation of the features cannot be 
remedied.” “ Remedied? Oh, ina measure, I presume. I 
imagine any particular disease of the nose, for instance, might 
be cured, but do you think for an instant this pug nose of 
mine, which has been the bane of my existence from infancy 
almost, could be converted into a beauty?” Forgetting 
what she had said about sensible women. “I don’t know 
why not.” “Well, please just tell me how, and I’ll have it 
done.” “The just how depends upon several conditions.” 
“ And in my case they are ” “Shall I make an examina- 
tion of the nasal structure?” “If you will be so kind.” The 
doctor then proceeded to examine the saucy little upturned 
nose with the intelligent fingers which are a possession, it 
would seem, of physicians alone. The offending member 
was found to be of correct length and breadth, but its straight- 
ness, the beauty of that one which was “as the tower of 
Lebanon which looketh toward Damascus,” was sadly out of 
plumb. Unlike the Roman nose, which is as bad the other 
way, the bridge was concave. “Um! Ah! Quite difficult 
to treat. There are two ways, however. By constriction at 
the root of the nose, the muscles which have flattened out 
and lowered the line of the bridge are brought up into place 
and kept there by means of a spring invented for that pur- 
pose. The constriction also lessens the flow of blood to 
the base of the nose, or, as it is called, the tip, in the region 
of the nostrils, and gradually diminishes its size, which is 
always too great in proportion with the rest, in noses of this 
shape. This course of treatment is always more or less effec- 
tual, but is very slow. The face, and especially the nose, is 
first thoroughly washed with warm water and soap or a little 
diluted spirits of wine—first, for the purpose of cleansing the 
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tissue and, secondly, to induce swift circulation of the blood 
at that point. Then a thorough massage treatment, with in- 
ductions of purest olive oil, is given the facial muscles, and 
particularly those of the nose, being careful to rub the right 
way always, so as to avoid wrinkles. By this process the 
entire facial padding of muscles is stimulated into greater 
plumpness and the cartilage and muscles of the nose are made 
soft and yielding. At this point any superfluous oil is re- 
moved by a last bath of rosewater and the spring is adjusted. 
This instrument consists of two straight strips of thin, pliable 
metal, held together at the base and root of the nose by tiny 
thumbscrews; by means of which pressure may be exerted 
at will. The long strips lie «ong the sides of the nose and 
assist in raising the muscles of the bridge, while the pressure 
of the thumbscrews regulates the constriction at the root 
and tip. Small plates of the same metal, silver-plated like 
the rest, are placed across the edges of the strips, and across 
these are straps which run around the head and keep the 
whole appliance in place. The straightener is worn at night 
and when one is in one’s room or elsewhere free from ob- 
servation; and some quite funny stories are told of society 
women who have received callers in their boudoirs and for- 
gotten to remove the springs in time. Similar stories are 
also told of the face-masks so many women use nowadays. 
Many attempt this manner of altering the features which 
nature and their ancestors have transmitted them, but few 
hold out, as the process is slow and tedious, but not painful. 
The other way, however, is quick, effective and extremely 
painful, but is one quite often chosen. By means of nicest 
surgical skill the epidermis is laid back and also the fleshy 
tissue to the cartilage on either side. Where the bridge is 
flattened a strip of the cartilage is lifted and both strips are 
laid back on the bridge. The tissues and skin are then drawn 
and sewn into place. Of course such an operation involves 
much that is understood, and can be performed only by skil- 
ful operators, but to such a one it presents no difficulties. 
The line of incision usually for a time shows the prints of the 
stitches, and these are remedied in a neat way by being 
cleanly sliced off and covered with graftings of skin. The 
most contrary feature is the mouth, for it is almost impossible 
to make a large mouth small. A remedy for thick lips is 
supposed to be in bathing them with a solution of tannin, 
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The habit of constantly compressing the lips makes the 
mouth small, but induces wrinkles in the ‘membrane, which 
some women cover up with rouge. ‘There is hardly any sur- 
gical operation which will reduce the size with any certainty 
except shortening the muscles at the corners with the knife, 
and sewing the edges together. This operation is difficult 
because of the necessity of taking food and, some would say, 
of talking. Large ears may be remedied by the knife with 
ease, as the cartilage of which they are mainly composed is 
easily cut and heals readily. Therefore, it would seem un- 
necessary that any woman should have irregular or homely 
features if she can only afford the price of such operations, 
from five pounds to almost as many hundreds, according to 
her status and the physician’s name,” 


Old Time Manners....Evolution of the Bath.,,San Francisco Chronicle 

Until about the year 1650 all the barbers in France and 
most other countries of Europe practised the art of surgery. 
In dark and dirty shops they shaved and bled, cut hair and 
applied cupping glasses, opened tumors and performed sur- 
gical operations still more difficult and dangerous. They 
were despised as laborers, as every one was despised who 
made a practical application of his knowledge in the form of 
a trade regularly followed. Asa class they were much liked 
by the common people, who applied to them for all ordinary 
medical service, but as society became more refined, and 
consequently more exacting in respect to neatness, it became 
necessary to separate the care of the hair and beard from the 
treatment of diseases, not only because the association of 
the two professions was often repugnant in itself, but there 
was great danger of the transmission of diseases. Louis XIII. 
first ordered the separation of the two professions, directing 
that the barbers should confine themselves to the hair and 
beard and operations incidental thereto, but the shavers and 
hair-cutters appealing to Parliament the matter dragged on 
for nearly forty years, and was not definitely decided until 
the issue of an edict by Louis XIV. in 1673. Asa French 
writer remarks, this was none too soon, it being absolutely 
necessary that there should be a trade whose business it 
should be to care for the general neatness of the public. At 
this epoch the Parisians, and much more the inhabitants of 
the other cities of France, had almost lost the habit of cleans- 
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ing the face and hands with water, to say nothing of other 
parts of the body. Inthe dark ages it had not been quite 
so bad, there remaining in Gaul something of the Roman 
custom of bathing, which gradually disappeared, owing to 
the opposition of the monks and clergy. In 1292 there were 
twenty-six public baths in Paris, then a small city. They 
were arranged for steam or hot water, a person being able to 
take one or both kinds as he desired. They were expensive 
for the period, a complete bath costing four francs, which 
restricted their use to persons in easy circumstances. They 
were not opened till daylight, the streets not being safe before 
that hour. To prevent promiscuity it was ordered that the 
men should go in the morning, and the women in the even- 
ing, but the rule does not seem to have been very well ob- 
served, since in the course of time they acquired a very bad 
reputation and fell into disuse. When they were heated in 
the morning the fact was announced after the manner of the 
period—by criers who made the round of the city. Bath- 
tubs were common in private houses at the same epoch, made 
usually in the form of a half-hogshead, the use of metals for 
the purpose being unknown. Wash basins were also familiar 
objects in the palaces of kings and in the castles of the no- 
bility. Charles V. of France had twenty-four of the latter, 
all solid gold, besides others of silver. As among the Ro- 
mans, it was customary to bathe before meals, and to offer 
the luxury of a bath to one’s guest, who passed directly from 
the bath-room into the banquet-hall. Various instances are 
related of baths magnificently arranged offered to kings of 
France when subjects happened to entertain them, to Louis 
XI. among others, this king including an affectation of neat- 
ness in his brief list of virtues. There were bathtubs at the 
barber’s shops, used indiscriminately, as it would appear, by 
the well and sick, a circumstance that helped to render neat- 
hess unpopular, and keep the people from visiting them. 
Therefore, the public baths being discontinued for want of 
patronage, and those at the barber’s shops feared for sani- 
tary reasons, the practice of bathing common to a certain 
class in the dark and the early part of the middle ages, dis- 
appeared. Having ceased to bathe the person, the hands 
and face became equally neglected, the application of water 
once a week being considered sufficient among the nobility, 
and once a month, or not at all, among the burgesses and 
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the common people. In one of her dialogues Margaret of 
Navarre, author of the Heptameron, says to an imaginary 
lover: “ Look at these beautiful hands. I have not washed 
them for a week, but I will wager they are cleaner than 
yours.” It was some two hundred years later that the ec- 
centric Lady Mary Wortley, friend of Horace Walpole, made 
a reply quite as characteristic to some one who remarked 
that her hands were not as clean as they might be—“ Si vous 
voyiez mes pieds.” The habit of bathing was less common 
in England in the time of Queen Elizabeth than in France, 
whence it appears at this epoch to have almost disappeared. 
The virgin queen insisted that the gentlemen and ladies of 
her court should be magnificently dressed, but their fine ap- 
parel often covered persons that were repulsive. Bathtubs 
were not common in the castles of the nobility, and they 
would not have been much used if they had been. This dis- 
regard of neatness could not, nevertheless, be carried too 
far, as is proved by the remark made by the Queen regarding 
the order of his boots to one of her courtiers who had come 
into her presence too hastily after a long journey. Henry 
IV., who was Elizabeth’s contemporary, was as careless of 
his extremities as Lady Mary, if the Protestant d’Aubigny is 
toYbe believed; but if this testimony is not sufficient we have 
that of another writer of the epoch who alleges that the King 
was once told by a lady of his court that “he smelt like a 
dead horse.” The generations that succeeded did not prac- 
tise this cardinal virtue much more efficiently, but outraged 
neatness revenged itself in sending swarms of parasites to 
torment the human race. Methods of killing fleas and other 
animalcule that infest the human body formed one of the 
principal features of the hand-books published in France 
during some hundreds of years. Recipes were given for 
ointments to be used as insecticides, which were the germ 
of all the cosmetics, pastes, essences and perfumes which 
have from that day to this been among the most essential 
elements of a lady’s toilet. The rage for these toilet appli- 
ances was at its height at the commencement of the reign of 
Louis XIV. If at this epoch there was a festival given at 
the Louvre, noblemen and grand dames, reeking with the 
accumulated nastiness of weeks of abstinence from water, 
but arrayed in silks and satins, and covered with pastes, per- 
fumes and precious stones, came on horseback to the palace, 
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the wife on a pillion behind her husband. Then they seated 
themselves at table, and, using a knife now and then (the 
fork had not yet come into general use), thrust the food into 
their mouths with their hands, making such constant use of 
the napkin that it was necessary to change it with every 
course. The use of the handkerchief was not then deter- 
mined, and it was permitted to se moucher at table, but always 
with the left hand, the right being needed to convey the food 
to the mouth. In 1640 a book called “The Laws of Gal- 
lantry”’ appeared in Paris, suggesting among other things 
that it would be well to go once in awhile to the baths, and 
to wash the hands at least once a day. The face, it is added, 
should be washed almost as often, the cheeks should be 
shaved, and at intervals it would not be a bad thing to wash 
the head. When society had arrived at such a degree of 
refinement that it seemed desirable to wash the face almost 
every day, it began to see that it was not a very sensible 
thing to be shaved or have the hair dressed by a barber who 
performed common acts of surgery. So the barber’s duties 
became a trade apart and the surgeon’s duties a nobler pro- 
fession. For generations after it became a sort of habit to 
wash the hands and face, water was rather tolerated than 
loved and was used sparingly. Most people confined them- 
selves to the use for the morning toilet of perfumed alcohol, 
applied to the face with a cotton ball or sponge. Louis XIV. 
lived among an elegance and magnificence such as no king 
before him and none since had known. He bathed often, 
changed wigs several times a day, had relays of barbers for 
his wigs, baths and beard, and yet suffered from diseases 
caused by neglecting some of the most elementary laws of 
neatness, and shared his superb royal couch with fleas and 
even more disgusting parasites. Throughout the middle ages 
and down to a date not long preceding the French revolution 
neatness was supposed to be a virtue appealing only to the 
eyes. If the principal garments and shoes were reasonably 
clean, one did not trouble himself greatly about what they 
might conceal. A manual of politeness published in the 
sevententh century says one should keep the head, teeth, eyes 
and hands clean, and the feet sufficiently so not to “ faire 
mal au coeur 4 ceux avec nous conversons.” The Parisians 
who preferred cold baths one hundred years ago, or at the 
commencement of this century, took them in the Seine with- 
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out paying serious attention to those who were passing along 
the quays. The Paris of to-day is more scrupulous, but, as 
swimming-baths are numerous, one observes the proprieties 
without being greatly incommoded. The bathtubs of the 
end of the last and the commencement of the present century 
were made with a view to economizing hot water. They 
were in reality tubs slightly elongated, with the head slightly 
raised, in which one could neither conveniently sit nor lie at 
length. That in which Marat was assassinated may still be 
seen at the Grevin Museum, and one of those of Bonaparte 
at Fontainebleau. Neither is of a model that would meet 
with any sort of favor in America. Before the Revolution 
wealthy French nobles had luxurious baths made in the form 
of sofas, reclining chairs, or couches. Sometimes baths were 
made sufficiently capacious to accommodate several persons 
at a time. Ladies received indiscriminately male or female 
visitors while in the bath, the only precautions taken with a 
view to avoid indecent exposure being the discoloration of 
the water with milk or some chemical preparation. The 
custom was perhaps a trifle more indecent than that of re- 
ceiving in bed practised by some of the great ladies of the 
court of LouisIV. The strawberry bath of Mme. Talleyrand 
is famous, but it is not related that the time allotted to this 
was also given to her friends in the manner of a reception. 


Beauty Patches....A Study in Woman's Vanity....London Standard 

The ladies of Paris have determined that the time -has 
arrived when patches shall be reintroduced. The generation 
now living cannot possess any recollection of these extraor- 
dinary appendages of the face. Even their fathers can recall 
them only by tradition, for they had vanished before the French 
revolution banished so many absurdities in attire, to replace 
them by others, of which the best to be said is that they were 
no worse than their predecessors. One requires to turn to 
their prints and the pasquinades of Elizabeth, the Stuarts, 
and the early Hanoverian kings to see that extraordinary 
fashion in all its fulness of folly. Indeed, without it the 
full-bodied satires of these periods of our history would have 
lacked a favorite theme, since it is scarcely possible to turn 
to a Carolinean drama without coming upon some allusion to 
the practice of gumming bits of taffeta on a lady’s cheek 
with the design of heightening her charms, At first these 
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addenda to the skin were simply patches not unlike a scrap 
of black sticking-plaster. But by the time of Charles L, 
when the fashion attained its zenith, crescents, stars, and 
lozenges had become frequent, and there is a contemporary 
portrait in which a damsel has a coach and four on her right 
temple, a round spot on her chin, a star on either cheek, and 
a crescent under her left eye. In Bulwer’s Artificial Change- 
ling, which appeared just before the restoration, the exag- 
gerated outcome of patching is alluded to in such terms that 
it is clear the stern Puritanism of the commonwealth had done 
little to modify it. For this writer makes merry over the 
manifold variety of his heroine’s artificial adornments: 
‘* Her patches are of every cut, 
For pimples and for scars. 
Here’s all the wandering planets’ signs, 
And some of the fixed stars.” 


A chariot and horses appear to have been an especial favor- 
ite, since they are referred to by more than one pamphleteer 
of that period, in spite of some stern rebukes from severe 
moralists like the author of An Invective Against Black- 
spotted Faces, who indulges in a philippic on the subject, so 


strongly worded that, when he opines that Hades is 
** Open day and night 
To such as black spots delight,” 

his diction is subdued in comparison with the rest of his satire. 
But there is no instance in history of mere ridicule killing any 
fashion. Yellow starch held its own, untouched by laughter, un- 
til Mrs. Turner, the inventor of it, paid the penalty of her share 
in the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury; and black satin ceased 
to be a popular fabric only when Mrs. Manning elected to be 
executed in a gown of that material. Hence no amount of 
invective or argument or jocularity had the slightest effect 
on patching until the devotees of novelty tired of the prac- 
tice just as mysteriously as they had grown fond of it. It 
survived the commonwealth, and the restoration, and the 
revolution, and seemed to be as fashionable as ever, though 
not quite so universal as in the early part of the century which 
witnessed those political changes. For we find Mr. Pepys 
recording his wife’s first appearance in patches as an event 
worthy of special comment. It is interesting to note that 
the president of the Royal Society is quite pleased with the 
experiment, which, it seems, he had required some persuasion 
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to permit. Nor did a few weeks’ familiarity damp this early 
enthusiasm. For he declares that with “ two or three patches” 
—she had only one at first—his spouse looked much hand- 
somer than the Princess Henrietta. Still, patches were ac- 
counted a visible sign of extreme gayety. Accordingly, we 
find that exemplar of propriety, Lady Castlemaine, decreeing 
that they were not to be worn with mourning; but on all 
other occasions—at the theatre in the afternoon, in the parks 
in the evening, and in the drawing-room at night—they were 
to be considered a proper portion of “modish” attire. By- 
and-by they assumed a political aspect, the Whig ladies patch- 
ing the right and the ‘Tory dames the left side of their faces, 
while those who were in the happy condition of being neutrals 
decorated both cheeks. ‘This custom incurred the Spectator’s 
disapproval, since he affirms that these ladies without politi- 
cal scruples were in the habit of turning their Whig or their 
Tory cheek to the beau whose person, rather than his party, 
happened to be most in favor. Mr. Bickerstaffe admits, 
nevertheless, that many ladies were above this frivolity. 
and some of them adhered so 


, 


‘They “patched on principle,’ 
steadfastly to their party that 
articles,” we are told, “a lady has stipulated with her hus- 
band that, whatever his opinions are, she shall be at liberty 
This was written 


“ 


in a late draught of marriage 


’ 


to patch on whichever side she pleases.’ 
in 1711. Yet, forty-four years later, the fashion, so far from 
waning, had grown to such proportions that the satirists of 
that date had begun to treat the monstrosity with becoming 
gravity. The entire face threatened to be overwhelmed by 
these additions to it. As one writer remarks, the cap was 
diminishing to the size of a patch, while the patch was en- 
larging itself to the size of a cap. How any notion so ridicu- 
lous as sticking bits of black plaster on the face originated is 
a mystery which has puzzled the historians of costume and 
customs. The usual explanation is that patches were in- 
vented in England by a foreign lady at the court of Edward 
VL, in order to cover a wen on her neck. This tale is so 
far credible that full-bottomed wigs were introduced by a 
French barber for the purpose of concealing the higher shoul- 
der of the Dauphin, long coats by Charles VII. of France to 
hide his ill-made legs, pointed shoes by the Duke of Anjou 
to humor an excrescence on one of his feet, and short hair 
introduced to flatter Francis I., who, in order to permit of a 
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wound in his head being dressed, had to crop his flowing 
locks. But in Queen Elizabeth’s reign it was the male, not 
the female, fop who patronized patches. “A pert dull grin, 
a black patch ’cross his face,”’ are the terms in which a dandy 
of that era is characterized. There is, indeed, no evidence 
that the practice grew much in favor with ladies until some 
time later. Even then they had not the merit of originality, 
since the fashion was in vogue among the Roman dames dur- 
ing the degenerated days of the empire. The truth most 
probably is that patching was suggested by tattooing, of 
which it is only a modification. If so, the endless shapes 
which this cuticular decoration takes ought to afford illimitable 
room for the vagaries of fashion. As tattooing is a whim 
from which, once adopted, there is no turning back, we do not 
imagine there is much chance of its being generally adopted. 
Yet in the exquisite designs pricked in the skins of Japanese 
and Polynesians there is infinitely greater taste displayed 
than was ever visible in the tawdry patching of two centuries. 
By-and-by civilization will have exhausted its meagre reper- 
tory of improvements upon nature. Paint and powder, patches 
and earrings, round hoops and square farthingales, the Gre- 
cian bend and the royal limp, full-bottomed wigs and crops, 
all these may be revived, only to tire in time. But barbarism 
is all but exhaustless. ‘To black the teeth with lime and 
betel, like the Dyaks, to file them to saw-like points as so 
many Africans do, to flatten the forehead like the Chinooks, 
to squeeze the skull into a case in the Koskeemo style, to 
wear a shell through the nose after a fashion much in vogue 
among barbarains, or to slit the ears into links like so many 
more, to insert blue studs into the cheeks, as some of the 
Alaskan Eskimo are addicted to doing, and a bone saucer in 
the lower lip like the Hydah belles might possibly require a 
wrench to old prejudices. For the fashion is for life. But 
once patches pall upon the female love of change, there is 
surely an opening for the costumers in the Klamath Indians’ 
custom of covering their squaws’ chins with pine pitch, or 
in the fashion of painting one side of the face with vermilion 
and the other with soot, which is regarded with so much 
favor among the Sioux sisterhood. 
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SOCIETY VERSE: FANCY FREE 
H. H. Bennett....Spirit 
Yf I colde onlie kisse h” mouthe-— 
H’ prettie mouthe, with lippes soe redde, 
Alle swete, lyke spice-breze from y® Southe; 
*Twolde cure y® ache w" love hath spred 
Uppon my hearte. 


Yf I colde onlie see h™ eyes— 
H* swete, browne eyes, y* tendelie 
Looke uppe to myne, inne shye surpryse— 
’Twolde cure what absence gives, par die, 
A payneful smart. 


Yf I colde onlie calle h™ myne, 
With alle y® charms of mind and face 
She, in perfection, doth combine, 
*Twolde cure y® payne, and leve no trace 
Of Cupid’s dart. 


Madrigal....William Barclay Dunham.,...Life 
Two verses are too many, dear, 
To say how fondly I adore you; 
For just three words tell quite as clear 
When set in sequence true before you. 


They are, “I love you!” but, ma delle, 


I vow by everything above you, 
A million words could never tell 
The many reasons why I love you. 


My Love’s Hat....From the London Globe 
My love she hath a Sunday hat, 
’Tis like a little boat, 
A fairy shallop broad and flat 
That on her head doth float. 
Upon the billows of her hair 
It resteth; ’tis so wide 
That I must tell you of the fare 
It carrieth outside. 


For first sits in the corner 
Mid many a grassy tuft, 
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A swallow, like Jack Horner 
(He’s dead, of course, and stuffed), 


Three fuchsias and an ivy bush 
(A cargo you'll allow), 

And something else, I think a thrush, 
That carols in the bow. 


A beetle and a butterfly, 
In gold and silver trim, 
Swarm up the blue convolvuli 
That dangle on the brim. 
There’s velvet, lace—but I should sing 
A week, nay, more than that, 
’Ere I could tell you everything 
My love hath on her hat. 


On the Stairs....Why They Didn’t Bow....Springfield Graphic 

We passed upon the oaken stair, 
With never a bow or smile; 

And I coolly gazed in her eyes so rare, 
Though my heart beat fast the while. 

Ah, why was it thus that she walked away, 
Why did I my feelings smother ? 

You see, there was nothing that I could say, 
For we didn’t know each other. 


A Lady’s Maid....London Judy 
A lady’s maid I sing of now, 
A daring feat you must allow. 

To paint the lily is her trade; 

She knows the blooms that do not fade; 
She smooths the furrows on the brow, 
Time leaves with his relentless plough; 
Before her craft the ages bow; 

That artist of the highest grade, 

A lady’s maid. 


*Tis she, and she alone, I vow, 
Who has the power to endow 
A faded belle with light and shade, 
In due proportion softly laid; 
And she alone can tell you how 
A lady’s made, 
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THE SKETCH BOOK: LIFE STUDIES 
From the Window.... Marie More Marsh....The Chicago Times 

Yes, it 7s a long way up these two flights of steep stairs; 
and I tell you, Tom, I’m not as young as I used to be. 

I’m growing kind of stout of late, and sometimes I am 
pretty well wind-broken when I get to thetop. Butthe room 
is mighty pleasant when you get to it; and the air is fresh 
and pure up here, and there’s a view from the-window that 
somehow I’d hate to miss. 

Overlook the park? Yes, the front window does. You 
get a pretty glimpse of the lake and trees looking out be- 
tween the church spire and that red roof next it—but that 
isn’t the view I meant. My favorite is from this side window 
here, and I'll show it to you after abit. I keep the shade 
drawn most of the time, for I don’t feel just at liberty to 
show it to every one who comes up. You see it’s sort of 
private—in fact it’s a peep into my neighbor’s window. 

There, old fellow, don’t look shocked. It’sallright. The 
people don’t mind it a bit, for they never draw the curtains; 
and sometimes they tell baby to throw kisses across at me. 

You see there are only three of them in the family—a big, 
boyish papa, and a pretty little mamma, and a baby. He 
goes to bed early, baby does, and every night I sit and 
watch them undress him. 

First, papa takes him on his knee and clumsily unfastens 
the little dress and tries to pull it otf down over baby’s feet, 
as though it were a pair of trousers. Then the mother 
screams and laughs and tells papa that he is wrong again, 
and then papa tries it the other way and catches the frock on 
baby’s head somehow. Little mother shows just how it 
should be done and slips the plump little arms out of the 
sleeves, and then she folds the garment and hangs it over a 
chair. Then come some petticoats, and papa gets them off 
over baby’s feet all right, only he bungles a little over the 
safety-pins which fasten them. The shoes and stockings 
come off next, and baby helps at that and kicks them off 
himself, and then he squirms out of his little knitted shirt, and 
sits there all pink and sweet upon papa’s knee. Papa laughs 
and tosses him up, and mamma claps her hands and baby 
throws kisses over to me. 
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I tell you it is a sight for a lonesome bachelor, old man. 

Why! it must be about baby’s bedtime now. ‘They 
might not like having a strange spectator, so I’ll fix it so 
that you can see without being seen. 

You sit in the shadow and I’ll pull up the shade—there ! 

Why ! their curtains are drawn—and Tom, come here— 
what’s that card in baby’s window? My eyes are not what 
they used to be. 

What’s that you say? “ For rent, inquire within”? 
That’s strange! And Tom, look down at the door—isn’t 
that a white crape streamer hanging there? And see! a 
pale face with wild eyes just appeared between the curtains 
and a white hand reached up and tore down the sign. 

That’s right, Tom, you draw the shade down and I'll light 
the gas. And I say, old man, what was that you were 
saying as we came up about a vacant room next yours? I- 
may take a notion to move this spring, after all. I’m not as 
young as I used to be, and two long flights of stairs tell ona 
fellow when he begins to grow fat. 


Alone in the House....Ghosts of the Silence....New York Mercury 

When the house is all alone by itself, inexperienced per- 
sons may believe that it behaves exactly as it does when 
there are people in it; but that is a delusion, as you will 
discover if you are ever left alone in it at midnight sitting 
up for the rest of the family; at this hour its true disposi- 
tion will reveal itself. 

To catch it at its best pretend to retire, put out the gas or 
the lamp and go up-stairs. Afterward, come down softly, 
light no more than one lamp, go into the empty parlor, and 
seat yourself at a table with something to read. 

No sooner have you done so than you will hear a little 
chip, chip, chip along the top of the room—a small sound, 
but persistent. It is evidently the wall-pape ~~~ing off, 
and you decide, after some tribulation, that if it does come 
off you can’t help it, and go on with your book. 

As you sit with your book in your hand you begin to be 
quite sure that some one is coming down-stairs. Squeak— 
squeak—squeak ! What folly! There is nobody up there 
to come; but there—no, it is on the kitchen stairs. Some- 
body is coming up. 

Squeak—snap! Well, if he is a robber you may as well 
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face him. You get the poker and stand with your back 
against the wall. Nobody comes up. Finally you decide 
that you are a goose, get a magazine and try to read. 

There, that’s the door. You heard the lock turn. They 
are coming home. Yourun to the door, unlock and unbolt 
it, and peep out. Nobody there. 

Then, the door lock gives a click that makes you jump. 

By daylight neither lock nor stairs make any of these 
noises unless they are touched or trodden on. 

You go back to the parlor in a hurry, with a feeling that 
the next thing you know something may catch you by the 
back hair, and you try to remember where you left off. 

Now itis the table that snaps and creaks as if all the 
spiritualist knocks were hidden in the mahogany. You do 
not lean on it heavily without this result, but it fidgets you, 
and you take an easy-chair and put the book on your 
knees, and try to read. 

Your eyes wander up and down the page and you grow 
dreamy, when, apparently, the bookcase fires off a pistol. 

At least a loud, fierce crack comes from the heart of that 
piece of furniture—so loud, so fierce, that you jump to your 
feet, trembling. 

You cannot stand the parlor any more. You go up-stairs. 

No sooner do you get there than it seems to you that some- 
body is walking on the roof. If the house is a detached one 
and the thing is impossible, that, of course, makes it all the 
more mysterious. 

Nothing ever moaned in the chimney before, but some- 
thing moans now. There is a ghostly step in the bathroom. 
You find out afterward it is the tap dripping, but you do 
not dare to look at that time. 

And it is evident that there is something up the chimney 
—you would not like to ask what. 

If you have gas, it bobs up and down in a phantom dance. 
If you have a lamp, it goes out in a blue explosion. If you 
have a candle, a shroud plainly enwraps the wick and falls 
toward you. 

The blinds shake as if a hand clutched them; and finally 
a doleful cat begins to moan in the cellar. You don’t keep 
a cat, and this finishes you. 

You pretend to read no longer and, sitting with a towel 
over your head and face and hearing something below go 
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“shew, shew, shew,” like a little saw, you believe in the old 
ghost stories. 

Ten minutes later the bell rings; the belated ones come 
home; the lights are lit; perhaps something must be got out 
to eat. People talk and tell where they have been and ask 
if you are lonesome. 

And not a chair cracks. No step is heard on the roof; 
no click to the front door. Neither bookcase nor table 
cracks. ‘The house has on its company manners—only you 
have learned how it behaves when it is alone. 


Culture on Bitter Creek....A College Boy’s Story....San Francisco Wasp 

Just before the Union Pacific Railroad reached the Bitter 
Creek country I made my first overland trip to the Pacific 
Coast. I staged it from the then terminus of the Union 
Pacific to the Central Pacific, which was pushing east. The 
stage broke down on Bitter Creek, and the passengers had 
to walk to the next station. I grew tired of walking before 
I reached the station and, coming late in the afternoon to 
where some teamsters were camped, I concluded to stop with 
them for the night. On asking their permission to do so, 
they assented so heartily that I felt at home at once. Life 
in the West was something new to me. Iwas young and 
buoyant and just out of college. I was fond of talking. I 
thought it would be novel and delightful to sleep out of 
doors with these half-savage ox-drivers, with no shelter but 
the vaulted, star-gemmed heavens. 

There were four teamsters and as many wagons, while 
thirty-two oxen grazed around in the vicinity. Of the team- 
sters, one was a giant in stature, and wore a bushy, black 
beard; another was shorter, but powerfully built, and one- 
eyed; the third was tall, lank, and hame-jawed; while the 
fourth was a wiry, red-headed man. In my thoughts I 
pitied them, on account of the hard life they led, and spoke 
to them in a kind tone, and endeavored to make my conver- 
sation instructive. I plucked a flower, and, pulling it to 
pieces, mentioned the names of the parts—pistil, stamens, 
calyx, and so on—and remarked that it must be indigenous 
to the locality, and spoke of the plant being endogenous, in 
contradistinction to exogenous, and that they could see that 
it was not cryptogamous. In looking at some fragments of 
rock, my thoughts wandered off into geology, and I spoke 
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of the tertiary and carboniferous periods, and of the ptero- 
dactyl, ichthyosaurus, and dinotherium. 

‘The teamsters looked at me, then at each other, but made 
no response. We squatted down around the frying-pan to 
take supper, and, as the big fellow with his right hand 
slapped, or sort of larruped, a long piece of fried bacon over 
a piece of bread in his left hand, sending a drop of hot 
grease into my left eye, he said to the one-eyed man: “ Bill, 
is my Shakespeare in yo’ wagon? I missed it to-day.” 

“No. My Tennerson and volume of Italian poets is in 
thar—no Shakespeare.” 

The lank-looking teamster, biting off a piece of bread 
about the size of a saucer, said to the big man, in a voice 
which came huskily through the bread, “Jake, did yer 
ever read that volum’ of po’ms that I writ ?” 

“No; but hev often hearn tell on ’em.” 

“Ver mean ‘ Musin’s of an Idle Man’?” spoke up the 
red-headed man, addressing the poet. 

“——-," 

“Hev read every line in it a dozen times,” said the 
teamster with the red hair; and as he sopped a four-inch 
swath with a piece of bread, across the frying-pan, he re- 
peated some lines. 

“Them’s they,” nodded the poet. “The Emp’ror of 
Austry writ me a letter highly complimentin’ them po’ms.” 

“They’re very techin’,” added the wiry man. 

I took no part in these remarks. Somehow I did not feel 
like joining in. 

The wiry man, having somewhat satisfied his appetite, 
rolled up a piece of bacon rind into a sort of single-barrelled 
opera-glass, and began to squint through it toward the 
northern horizon. 

“What yer doin’, Dave?” asked the stout man. 

“Takin’ observations on the North Star. Want to make 
some astronomical calkilations when I git inter Sacramenter.” 

“Well, yer needn’t ter make that tel’scope. I could er 
took yer observation for yer, as I hain’t but one eye.” 

“Git out dar, yer durned old carboniferous pterodactyl,” 
yelled the hame-jawed driver to an ox that was licking a 
piece of bacon. 

“T give a good deal of my time to ’stronimy when I was 
in Yorrup,” remarked the tall man. 
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“ Over thar long?” asked one. 

“Good while. Was Minister to Rooshy. Then I spent 
some time down to Rome.” 

“Rome!” exclaimed the lank individual. “Was born 
there. My father was a sculptor.” 

“Well, one wouldn’t er thought it, to look at yer.” 

“JT never was in Yoorup, remarked the one-eyed man. 
“When I occupied the cheer of ancient languages in Harvard 
College my health failed, and the fellar that had me hired 
wanted me ter go ter Yoorup for an out, but I concluded ter 
come West ter look—hold up thar, yer infernal old flea-bitten 
ichy’ceverus,” he bawled to an ox that was chewing a cud. 

I felt hot and feverish and a long way from home. 

“T got ready once ter go ter Rome—wanted ter complete 
my studies—but give it up,” said the one they called Dave. 

“What fur?” 

“They wanted me ter run for Guv’ner in Virginny.” 

“Yer beat em?” 

“Thunder, yes.” 

“Why didn’t yer stay thar?” 

“Well, when my job as Guv’ner gave out they ‘lected me 
’Piscopal bishop, an’ I hurt my lungs preachin’. Come 
West for my lungs.” 

“Found ’em ?” 

“Well, I’m improvin’.” 

I did not rest well that night. As day came on and the 
men began to turn over in their blankets and yawn, the tall 
one said: “Hello, Bill! How yer makin’ it?” 

“Oh, I’m indigenous.” 

“ An’ Dave?” 

“{’m endogenous.” 

“ An’ you, lanky, yer son of a sculptor ?” 

“ Exogenous.” 

“ How you feel, Jake?” inquired one of the three. 

“ Cryptogamous, sir; cryptogamous.” 

I walked out a few steps to a little stream to get a drink. 
I felt thirsty and I ached. Then I heard a voice from the 
blankets: “Wonder if those durned old dinother’uns of 
ourn are done grazin’?” 

Then a reply: “I guess they’ve got to the tertiary period.” 

I walked a little piece to breathe the morning air. I kept on, 
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PRATTLE OF THE CHILDREN 
The Fishing Party....James Whitcomb Riley....Rhymes of Childhood 
Wunst we went a-fishin’—me 
An’ my Pa an’ Ma—all three, 
When they was a picnic, ’way 
Out to Hanch’s Waods, one day. 


An’ there was a crick out there, 
Where the fishes is, an’ where 

Py Tr ’ © : ’ cor © ’ . 
Little boys ’t ain’t big an’ strong 
Better have their folks along. 


My Pa he ’ist fished an’ fished 
An’ my Ma she said she wished 
Me an’ her was home; an’ Pa 
Said he wished so worse ’n Ma. 


Pa said ef you talk, er say 
Anythin’, er sneeze, er play, 
Hain’t no fish, alive er dead, 
Ever go’ to bite, he said. 


Purt’ nigh dark in town when we 
Got back home; and Ma, says she, 
Now she'll have a fish fer shore!— 
An’ she buyed one at the store. 


Nen, at supper, Pa he won’t 

Eat no fish, an’ says he don’t 
Like ’em. An’ he pounded me 
When I choked!—Ma, didn’t he ? 


My Baby....Poems of Child Life 
They made a little crown in Heaven 
When she was born— 
Only the breath of angels on it; 
Neither a flower nor leaf upon it; 
Never a single thorn. 


Slowly it grew in form and beauty 
_As the days passed on— 
Tinged her eyes with love-lights’ dawning, 
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Ruby lips to love-words forming, ~ 
Lisping future song. 


Brighter still the crown was budding 
As the year grew old; 
And, my simple heart beguiling, 
Angels showed it to me smiling; 
So the days grew cold. 


“Look, O mother! look upon it!” 
(Baby lay asleep.) 

“Tn the heavens’ sunny bowers 
Twine we everlasting flowers; 
Think upon it in the hours 

When you will weep!” 


“Look, O mother! fair we’ve made it 
For an angel’s head!” 
There was something strange and wild 
Struck my heart—the angel smiled; 
I turned to look upon my child— 
And she was dead. 


The Sand Man....James Clarence Harvey....Youth’s Companion 
An old, old man, with whiskers white, 
Flies over the earth as the night comes down, 
And softly sings, in his gentle flight, 
As he winds his way through the shades of night: 
“Close, little eyelids! close up tight; 
For the Sandman is in town.” 


He comes to the babe, while yet ’tis light; 
3ut on all at last, the shower comes down, 
And the eyes of blue and brown, so bright, 
Must close when he sings, as he comes at night: 
“Close, little eyelids! close up tight; 
For the Sandman is in town.” 


He knows what makes little eyes so bright, 

So he pours the showers of bright sand down, 
And sweet Sleep lingers till broad daylight, 
Then flies to him who sings each night: 

“Close, little eyelids! close up tight; 
For the Sandman is in town.” 
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GHOSTLY, SUPERSTITIOUS, QUEER 





Snake Dance of the Moquis....Le Roy Armstrong....Chicago Herald 

The religious rites of the Moquis, which began on August 
zoth with the antelope dance, reached their height on the 
21st in the snake dance. ‘The ceremonies, which are really 
an invocation to the Deity for the blessing of rain, are prac- 
tised once in two years by the Arizona Indians. Weeks before, 
preparations for the ghastly rites began in the catching of 
the rattlesnakes and the fitting of the participants by fasting. 
The catching of the snakes is intrusted to a division of the 
tribe called the snake gens or clan. The reptiles are carried 
to the upper table-land or mesa, and confined in an under- 
ground house or estufa, where they are guarded by old men 
who are made proof against the poison of the rattlesnakes as 
far as possible by drugs. These preparations having been 
made, the ceremonies are opened by the antelope dance, which 
is performed by the leading order of the tribe. This was 
celebrated the day previous to the full moon of August, and 
then comes the snake dance. The village where the cere- 
mony took place was freshly swept and garnished for the 
great occasion. The day broke without a haze and the fes- 
tivities began with a race. At an early hour the community 
is in motion. Fifteen young men strip and walk far out in 
the valley before dawn. They gather at a group of rocks 
five miles away, and all the people of the three pueblos are 
watching from the north end of the mesa. The chief stands 
at the head of the lines. He carries a hollow gourd, in which 
he has placed a quantity of water from each pool he passed 
to the east. It grows warm and hot. He lifts the gourd 
and swings it to the east, to the west, to the south, and to the 
north, The flame of Phoebus glorifies the sky. The first 
arrow of sunshine strikes the hill of the west and he lifts the 
gourd to the zenith, then dashes it to the ground. With a 
shout the runners are away, and answering shouts from their 
homes tell of the audience on the mesa. Five minutes and 
the creeping dots have become distinct figures. There is a 
second, a third, and then the field glass shows the other run- 
ners bunched. Ten minutes and they are plainly seen, but 
are running single file. Fifteen, and the naked eye can tell 
the winner. He is a snake, tall, lithe, and sinewy. He is 
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running easily, and a group of girls has gathered where the 
path leaves the valley and breaks over the rocks toward the 
mesa. As the leader leaps to the crest, they shout to cheer 
him. Hundreds of voices from the mesas call out encourage- 
ment. One after another they dart over the rocks, up the 
steep pathway. An antelope is crowding fast for honors. 
He runs abreast and gathers strength, and leaps to the lead 
in’a gorge so narrow no one can pass him. The watchers 
yell and call his name, repeating it exultantly. Twenty min- 
utes from the start and the antelope springs up the rugged 
path to the level mesa and darts away to his home. One by 
one the rest follow him. They have run a mile in each four 
minutes, climbing a cliff seven hundred and fifty feet high, 
and yet they are full of strength and vigor. They are pant- 
ing, but unbroken. Between the winner and the last man are 
only six minutes. The last one is greeted with derision. 
After that the day is quiet. In the snake estufa, where rat- 
tlesnakes have been caged, preparations for the final cere- 
mony are still going on. Men naked but for one trifling 
garment are gathering emblems and running hither and 
thither. Women are dressing their hair, while the children 
are playing or eating or sleeping in the cool, dark” rooms. 
Cooking was done yesterday; the ovens are cold to-day. 
Crowds are gathered upon the walls or line the narrow mar- 
gin of the bluffs. Scores of citizens have purchased seats 
that command a view of the sacred rock. ‘The rattlesnakes 
have been removed from their estufa to that beneath the 
cottonwood boughs, It is 4 o’clock in the afternoon. There 
is a hush of expectancy. A tall chief walks into the open 
space by the sacred rock and delivers an announcement in 
the Moqui tongue. A moment later the rattles of the ante- 
lope gens or clan are heard; they are coming through the 
covered gallery. They walk slowly with measured step, 
shaking the ground. The little children of yesterday are still 
with them. There is a roar of commotion inthe crowd. The 
antelopes circle about the little plaza time after time. They 
are stained a dirty fawn-color from head to toe, and the leader 
wears a crown of cottonwood leaves. Each follower has 
armlets and anklets of the same material. Their faces are 
blackened below the mouth. Time and again they complete 
their circle, and on each return a tall chief swings a sling 
about his head. ‘The noise is a deafening roar. ‘They take 
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up their places on either side of the cottonwood-covered 
grotto in which the snakes are concealed. In a moment the 
wilder, fiercer rattle of the snake clan is heard and the forty 
members come forward in single file but with a savage, swift 
progress, the tortoise-shell rattle smiting the ear with a dis- 
sonant sound. Each one carries emblems in his right hand, 
and in the left one the eagle feather wand. On the left wrist 
is slung a little bag of sacred meal. As they pass the block 
in front of the grotto of snakes, each drops a pinch of meal 
and stamps on the block. If he breaks it with his foot, un- 
told blessings will be showered upon him and his. The ante- 
lopes are singing and the snake gens hastens up in front of 
them. The antelope leader walks down to the grotto and 
sprinkles it with holy water. The snake gens suddenly breaks 
up in groups of three. Two clasp arms about each other 
and march, stooping, about the plaza; the third walks behind. 
They are keeping time to the chanting and rattling of the 
antelopes. ‘The leading trio stops in front of the grotto. 
The foremost plunges in his hand and withdraws a monster 
rattlesnake. On the roofs, in the crowds, everywhere is a 
shout of horror, of warning, of encouragement. The left 
man of-the couple lifts the snake and seizes it with his teeth 
four inches from the head. It writhes and hisses and strikes 
this way and that. His attendant busily pulls its head away 
from the face of the bearer and strikes it with the feathers. 
A line of women has been formed across the west end of the 
plaza, and, as the marchers pass, each woman tosses in the 
face of the snake bearer and upon the head of the snake a 
little handful of meal. Each man of the snake clan has 
painted himself an oily black. He does not attempt to touch 
the snake, but carries his hands bent forward. Thus trio after 
trio pass in their circuit about the rock. One man has two small 
snakes, another carries three smaller ones. One man drops 
his snake when the circuit is half completed. He passes on 
with his attendant. The attendant following picks up the 
snake with a swift sweep of the hand, and the three go for- 
ward. Behind them comes another and another trio. Nearly 
every bearer completes the circuit before he drops the snake, 
but when he reaches the grotto he loosens his hold and the 
snakes fall sprawling. He struggles through the crush at 
the grotto entrance, captures another snake, and comes for- 
ward again with his attendant and follower. ‘The scene 
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grows wilder. The chanting and rattling of the antelope 
gens grow louder and fiercer. The grotto is in confusion; 
rattlesnakes are running everywhere. The attendants are 
stooping, crawling this way and that, sweeping the serpents 
and following the leading couple. Their hands are full of 
the squirming, hissing rattlers. At length the last snake has 
been lifted from the grotto and carried away. The last one 
has been dropped and has been again recaptured by the fol- 
lowers. Then inachorus of yeils and shouts the chief of 
the tribe springs forward and describes a circle on the flat 
stone before the sacred rock. Within this circle the followers 
toss all the snakes. They may be stupid and rendered timid, 
but they are so much alive that they writhe and run. The 
climax of confusion has been reached. A score of young 
men dart forward and snatch whole handfuls of snakes from 
that heaped mass. They sweep up a dozen at a time; they 
run to the edge of the mesa and rush down the steep path 
to the plains. They take the reptiles to the four points of 
the compass and here, in the falling shades of night, they 
liberate them. With the liberated serpents goes a prayer in 
every direction to the rain-god to send abundance of showers, 
The crowds betake from the mesa and hurry away. Horse- 
men, footmen, drivers of teams, fill the evening with the bustle 
of departure. The snake dance is done. The men of the 
s”.ake gens drink of a fluid prepared by the medicine men, and 
prepare for a great feast that shall last all night. More than 
a thousand miles stretch from Pike’s Peak to California, and 
the sun has burned the country brown nine months of the 
year. The water-courses are foot-paths for the wildcat and 
the panther. Yucca palms, sage brush, and Spanish bayonet 
comprise the vegetation; rocks and arid plains complete the 
landscape. Millions of acres would not support a thousand 
of population. Here and there a little garden is planted by 
the Moquis, and it lies there blazing under a sun as hot as 
Asia. Praying for rain, the stunted corn feels feebly for the 
moisture hidden far below. The peaches drink the dew and 
swing through sultry days of drought. The melons ripen 
before the vines are grown. Here on the lofty mesa the 
women sit at their threshold and rest from bearing great jars 
of water from the springs seven hundred feet below. The 
people have been taught that the Deity takes the form of a 
hissing snake and lies in the sky with his forked tail. He 
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smites the cloud and the sea. His brilliant form is seen in 
the swift lightning. They hear the evidence of his power in 
the crashing thunder; they reap his blessing in the falling 
rain. They have been taught that he dwells at times in the 
solid rock, and they believe he rends them now and then, that 
refreshing springs may gush forth for the thirsty people. So 
they worship him, praying, with symbols that are never cruel 
or inhuman, that he may send the rain on their fields from 
the arching sky; that he may rend the rocks and cause pure 
water to flow in glorious, gushing streams. Not a step in 
their ceremony but is a syllable in the prayer; not an emblem 
but is hallowed with a soul’s sincere desire. This way they 
have worshipped for a thousand years. 


The Superstitions of Fishermen....The English Ladies’ Treasury. 

Fishermen are firm believers in the powers of the “evil 
eye.”” Possessors of one of these noxious and ill-boding orbs 
of vision are truly objects of pity. Feared by their com- 
rades, they are usually shunned and avoided as a pestilence 
would be; but encountered by chance, when retreat or flight 
is impossible, they are courted and flattered as courtiers flatter 
a king. Should their names be even uttered in conversation, 
the seemingly utterly incongruous words, “cauld iron” are 
promptly passed from lip to lip. The saying of “cold iron” 
originates from the belief that if warm blood be drawn from 
a witch, her power to hurt you is past; as cold steel in all 
probability, in times when people were less amenable to the 
law, was the weapon most commonly used for this purpose, 
the name of the weapon in these days has come to be con- 
sidered a sufficient and only protection. In reference to this 
form of superstition, I quote from Brewer: “ By drawing the 
blood of a witch, you deprive her of her power of sorcery.” 
Formerly the first glance in the morning from an evil eye was 
considered sufficiently powerful to killa man; now the more 
slow horrors of sickness, of ill-luck, of poverty, or of ship- 
wreck are the usual results expected to follow on its track. 
Many years ago the writer was thrown from his horse, re- 
ceiving a severe blow, and at the same time so plentifully 
bespattering his hat and clothes with mud that what had 
happened was apparent to the most superficial observer. Ac- 
costed a few minutes afterward by a fisherman, he was asked 
had he met Morris. “Yes; why?” “Why, Morris has of 
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slowly and with hesitation. “Has, has what?” “An evil 
eye.” And on leaving him the two words “ cauld iron” Were 
heard clearly and emphatically in the evening air. From 
that day to this there is little doubt the fall is ascribed to 
Morris, and doubtless also, when the story is whispered from 
the one to the other, the unfortunate rider was either killed 
instantaneously or died shortly afterward from a painful and 
distressing death. Clergymen are considered peculiarly un- 
lucky men to have on board their boats by fishermen. The 
origin of this superstition comes from very early times, dating 
back to the time of Jonah and the days of Paul. Would not 
the crew have been lost had Jonah not been thrown over- 
board? for then, and not till then, did the sea cease from rag- 
ing; and although no lives were lost in the memorable voy- 
age of Paul to Rome, still was not the good ship run aground 
so that “the fore part stuck fast, and remained immovable, 
but the hinder part was broken with the violence of the 
waves”? The superstition that the color or the name “ White” 
is unlucky is one the origin of which seems wrapped in ob- 
scurity. A white stone a fisherman will never take as ballast 
in his boat; he considers it is “hungry.” But why hungry 
is not clear. Should one by chance get in among the other 
stones, his lines will pay the penalty. Persons called Whyte 
are also considered to be peculiarly unlucky, and avoided as 
much as possible. “ We were once fishing off the Broch, and 
had commenced to haul our lines, when our skipper began to 
talk of one Whyte. ‘Wait until our lines are on board before 
you talk of him,’ said one of the crew, and as sure as this 
knife is in my hand,” said the fisherman who was relating the 
mishap, “the words were scarcely out of his mouth before 
the lines, caught in the bottom, broke; and although we 
grappled all the rest of the day we never got them.” As 
white signifies simplicity, truth, and hope, and as the Romans 
used in olden times to mark their lucky days with white chalk 
on the calendar, it is difficult to trace an origin for this form 
of superstitious belief. But the fact remains that at the name 
of white our fishermen are inclined to show the white feather, 
even to the extent of not going to sea. Another stone which 
is even more “ uncanny” than a white one, being in fact con- 
sidered dangerous to life, is a round flint stone with a hole 
worn through it, such as one occasionally finds by the sea- 
shore. ‘These are above all others pre-eminently unlucky for 
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some unknown reason, and must on no account be interfered 
with. That hares should be objects of superstition with fish- 
ermen is by no means strange. From time immemorial it 
has been said and believed that witches transformed them- 
selves into these harmless creatures; so we need not wonder, 
if a hare run across a fisherman’s path, that he should instantly 
return to and seek the seclusion his cot affords for the rest of 
the day. Ellison, in his Trip to Benwell, mentions this: 
‘*Nor did we meet, with nimble feet, 
One little fearful lepus: 
That certain sign, as some divine, 

Of fortune bad to meet us.” 
A hare’s foot thrown for mischief from the harbor mouth into 
a boat as it proceeded to the fishing has been known to cause 
its speedy return to port; and a dead hare taken on board for 
food would neither be allowed nor dreamt of by any crew. 


Revealed in a Trance.,...Told by Electricity.... London Answers 

I have been practising as a doctor in Glasgow for some 
years, and my specialty is the cure of mental disorders. In 
my treatment, the use of electricity is very largely resorted 
to. On October 6th, nearly three years ago, a murder 
was committed in one of the many Glasgow slums. Despite 
the most stringent efforts of the police, no clews could be 
found, and the murder promised to become one of the un- 
ravelled mysteries of our great city. At that time I was 
called in to see a patient subject to trances. His name was 
McClough, and he was by profession an artist. His specialty 
was portrait painting, in which branch he had attained con- 
siderable fame. On some previous occasions I had attended 
him for trances and mental weakness with some success. I 
had already taken him out of trances which would last from 
two to eight days. When subject to these fits he did not, as 
in most cases, lie still and rigid as if dead, but wandered 
hither and thither through the streets of Glasgow—insensible 
to all that was going on round him, sometimes pacing the 
leading thoroughfares for twenty-four hours at a stretch. 
At such times he failed to recognize those who spoke to him 
in the streets, and completely lost his reckoning. He seemed 
to me like a man who was walking in his sleep, though his 
eyes were wide open and his appearance was normal; but 
when he recovered from these trances he had no recollection 
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of his previous state. He had disappeared for some time 
when a man met him and gently led him home, and I was 
called in. I tried all the methods generally used in these 
cases, and as a last resource took up galvanism. It was at 
eight o’clock in the evening of the 7th October that I was 
summoned to attend upon him. For two days he had been 
in a complete trance, and had wandered no one knew where. 
When I reached the house I found him to all appearances 
dead, worn out with fatigue, evidently. I set to work at 
once. My assistant shaved all the hair from his head, and I 
placed the poles of the galvanic coii, one on his head and 
the other on his feet, so that the current should pass com- 
pletely through his body. At first no change in his conditior 
was noticeable. Once more I moved the regulator, and then 
he spoke. His speech was thick and rather indistinct, but, 
nevertheless, both my assistant and I could understand every 
word uttered. These were his words: “I think I must have 
been in a trance for more than two days, and I am still in one. 
My mind has been far away and I have seen strange things. 
I have witnessed a murder. One man stabbed the other. 
The deed was done in a back street. How I got there I 
know not. The murderer was a dark man, without beard, 
tall, thin, and cadaverous.”’ My assistant and I were thrilled 
with excitement. I asked him if he could remember the face 
sufficiently to sketch it. He answered, “Yes.” Immediately 
searching for a sketch-block and pencil, I handed them to 
him, and, after a little hesitation, with nervously twitching 
fingers, he tried to work and failed. I again increased the 
electric current, and slowly the pencil began to pass over the 
paper, and in five minutes he put down the pad, and the sketch 
was finished. Every line of the drawing was distinct, the face 
beautifully outlined and shaded. Again I moved the regu- 
lator, and gave him the full force of the battery. He started 
up, gave a cry, and woke. He knew nothing whatever of 
what had occurred, and had not the slightest remembrance 
of the murder. Within an hour I had given the sketch to an 
inspector of police, who recognized the face immediately as 
that of a man who had already been committed several times. 
They searched for him, found him, and he confessed, and in 
a few weeks he suffered the extreme penalty of the law. 
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LITERATURE OF THE DRAMA 





The Actor’s Art....Sarah Bernhardt....San Francisco Examiner 

A great French critic said once, in concluding an essay, 
that acting is the lowest of the arts. He admitted that it 
was an art, but only by courtesy. I agree with him, and I 
do not think it requires much reasoning to arrive at that 
conclusion, The mimetic art means simply the interpreta- 
tion of the creative art. Do you catch the idea? A pupil 
in the deaux arts may sketch the Venus de Milo on paper 
with such vigor that his fellows are wonder-struck. But the 
virile reproduction on paper of the statue does not place the 
artist next the statue’s maker, nor does the representation 
of Phédre put the actor on the pedestal of Racine. The 
sculptor, the painter, the dramatist, the musician —they 
create. A thousand different persons, a thousand different 
things, rush to be assimilated by their genius. ‘The effect is 
an aggregate of beings taken from the whole of nature. ‘The 
individuality of the creative genius is deepened, but is not 
annihilated. His art is of the highest, because he is the 
embodiment, the representation, of nature. Balzac said that 
to describe a landscape he turned himself for the moment into 
trees and grass, and fountains and stars, and sunlight, and 
thus reached the heart of that which he would reproduce. 
In other words, he created the landscape just as Rousseau 
would create the same landscape upon six inches of canvas. 
But for the actor—let him storm Parnassus as he will, there 
are few leaves in the laurel crown. It is his function to 
represent the creations of genius—to interpret them to the 
public. He has not the thousand inspirations of the author: 
he has only the suggestions of the glowing words. The actor 
is subservient to the author, notwithstanding he may forget 
his bondage for a brief five minutes and breathe the free air 
of genius. There was an age in France, they say, when 
actors were provided simply with the framework of the drama 
and left to improvise the rest. In fact, Goldoni, the Italian 
dramatist, speaks of supplying plots to the French King’s 
players from which they improvise the speeches. But we 
have no evidence that the actors rose above the level of the 
Chinese stage of to-day, where a similar practice prevails. 
Mind you, this opinion is not acceptable to the public. I 
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know it must be unpopular of necessity. The public looks 
upon Siddons, Mars, or Rachel interpreting the grand 
creations of genius, and regards the actor as the embodi- 
ment of Shakespeare, or Racine, or Corneille. The public 
shouts with applause when the actor trembles with feigned 
passion, but this same public forgets that the words, the action, 
the expression, are all simply echoes of another’s genius. 
In the clamor of approval the creative art is forgotten, 
although that is the base of the entire structure. . No actor 
brings this genius nearer to the heart of the public, to be 
sure, but at the same time let him remember that he is only 
the interpreter after all, and the shouts are really for Shake- 
speare and Racine. And, to end with a suggestion, is not 
the actor’s art akin to the journalist’s—that is, in the relation 
of the latter to literature? It seems to me that the play- 
house and the newspaper go hand inhand. ‘They are popular 
vehicles of thought, and are within the scope of the people. 
Perhaps this is not flattering and perhaps it is unjust—but, 
then, it is only a suggestion. 


The Novelty of Truth....A. C. Wheeler (Nym Crinkle)....N. Y. Advertiser 

Mr. George Moore has succeeded in making a noise in 
England by telling some truths about the theatre. There is 
a consolidated company of theatrical writers, limited, who, 
in that city, talk forever for and of the theatre, and Mr. 
George Moore has rustled them by dropping some unpleasant 
facts into a smart mixture of satire and exaggeration. His 
essays, collected in book form, sold on the strength of one 
paper which he called “Mummer Worship,” and which was 
aimed at the present vogue of unimportant non-producers 
who call themselves actors. Since the publication of that 
book he has broken out in the Pall Mall Gazette on the 
theatrical critics of London. In both instances his aim ap- 
peared to be not so much at the essential weakness of the 
theatrical system itself as at the theatrical and journalistic 
fellowcraft, which, while it excludes him, also shuts out 
effectively some very unpleasant facts about the drama in 
London. A careful consideration of Mr. Moore, who at the 
first buzz was mistaken for a small Luther who had pinned 
his thesis up on the door of Mr. Irving’s temple, convinces 
me that in the broad field of Art he is not equipped with the 
elemental knowledge or the breadth of philosophy to handle 
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out the ethics and the xsthetics of the playhouse. A teacher 
who postulates matter as the motive of art can hardly be 
expected to say anything that will lift the theatre out of its 
dust-bin. Such a seer is heard crying out for. “ bibelots, 
more bibelots.” “Man must retrace his steps to the rising 
sun and learn again to love matter.” The stupendous 
appeal to the race to execute some kind of a back somer- 
sault toward fetichism is of course well calculated to 
attract passing attention in a metropolis where everything 
obtains except the new, but such advice as to the theatre is 
supererogatory. Its natural tendency has been in that 
direction all along, and we do not need a Whistler behind 
the curtain “to indefinitely enlarge the artistic horizon by 
the abolition of all interests except line and color.” The 
theatre, it will be seen by anybody who reads Mr. Moore’s 
essays on pictorial art, slips away by its own gravity from 
his strictures. For example, when he laments “that a 
certain vague (séc) sense still survives that it is meritorious 
to paint King Lear and undignified to paint the water-butt in 
the back garden,” we can understand at once that this does 
not apply to the theatre which abandoned Lear long ago for 
the water-butt and tank. The fact is Mr. Moore is neither 
clear-sighted nor high-minded enough to get his critical lever 
under the theatre. The essayist who will do the theatre the 
most good will start with the premise that the playhouse, in 
its possibility, is an evangel, and in its condition is a lie. 
You don’t often see it treated as a concrete lie, do you? 
Good. Even truth can be novel. The moment a serious 
writer attempts to adjust the theatre as it is to what it ought 
to be, he has gone into mourning. Measurably this is true 
of every concerted human endeavor, only in all other fields 
of effort men willingly acknowledge the discrepancy between 
what is and what ought to be. In the playhouse they 
never do. Everything that anybody ever does in theth eatre 
is the best that ever has been or ever can be; and this en- 
swathing lie would be there like an atmosphere, even if Mr. 
Henry Irving had not existed. The system begins with a 
lie in its literature, which perverts life. Its whole effort at 
conception appears to be to breed amusing fallacies out of 
amazing facts, and its business methods end with an autoc- 
racy of falsehood in which any man or agent who dares to 
tell the truth must leave the business. To treat the theatre 
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as an institute justly and fairly, the critic may be permitted 
to carry a nosegay in his buttonhole, but he must carry a 
knout in his hand. If he has not the warrant for its use in 
his trained judgment and his intellectual equipment, it will 
probably be turned upon his own back. I suppose that such 
a person can hardly fail to see that that which was once aca- 
demic in a sense, with poetry under it and professional pride 
over it, has become a mere traffic—a vast competitive truck 
trade in which one may wander forever among small bazaars 
and listen to the hawkers trying to make us believe that sky- 
larking is skyborn and dead fish come out of the Decalogue. 
The tinselled gates of this temple—once believed to be golden 
and often enough found to be iron, when incompetency and 
idleness tried to force them—now swing wide to every ad- 
venturess with a pretty face and a backer. Society, when it 
no longer has any use for its magpies, sends them fluttering 
across the line of art asdoves. You would think, would you 
not ? that in a system employing so many gifted people, so 
vast and multifarious in its appeal and in its use of material, 
so set in its claim that it is a beneficent, liberal, aggressive 
institute of civilization, there would occasionally rise up in 
its ranks a protesting pioneer who had some of the im- 
pulses of a reformer under the costume of a retainer; some 
uneasy spirit who felt that the theatre dragged behind 
the vigilant and operative agencies of thought and cul- 
ture; who could see that it lacks honesty of purpose, bravery 
of conviction, and an alert comprehension of what is going 
on in the world of intellectual struggle. You would 
think that even in its worst condition it would breed its 
Luthers, its Michael Angelos, its Cromwells. I have been 
told by men who dedicate their best, or, at least, their most 
convenient, convictions to the most successful actors, that it 
has produced these types, and in proof of it I have been re- 
ferred to Mr. Irving, Mr. Booth, and Mr. Jefferson. They 
are up-builders and reformers. This is the lie sycophantic. 
One of them has just gone back to the Dead Heart and con- 
verted it into a panorama; another has not learned a new 
part in thirty years, and the third has just published in ornate 
style a bulky biography, which stands as an enduring witness 
of small-beer poured out against himself. Mr. Irving’s great 
merit, to a clear eye, consisted in his being a more discreet 
charlatan than any of them. He talked a great deal about 
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art, but he exhibited a great deal more of Mr. Irving. He 
used all the methods of the cheap hustler, but he used them 
with a constant air of contempt. He may be said to have 
posted his own bills with lavender gloves on. He pushed 
mise en scene to new heights of triumph, but he let down the 
master poem of modern times to the cheapest mumbo jumbo. 
It will not do to judge of the theatre behind its own curtain. 
If Mr. Irving’s methods reflect its character, then it is a 
pander to the public and a parasite to the press. It fawns 
upon one and fastens upon the other. And it shudders from 
its cellar down to its soubrette at the mention of the truth. 
Why, the exemplary Mrs. Kendal is doing more for the stage 
in her housewifely way than this Cagliostro of two hemi- 
spheres. For one thing is certain: you cannot conjure or 
cajole her out of her small but mellow convictions of what is 
right and tight and proper and pretty. And it is, upon the 
whole, much better to pull the conventional romantic thing 
up by genteel earnestness and self-respecting purr than it is 
to pull the chefs-d’auvres of poetry down by bombastic real- 
ism and vainglorious strut. Let us say to Mr. Jefferson, to 
Mr. Crane, to Mr. Robson: “You have some private judg- 
ment, haven’t you? It amounts to a conviction. You be- 
lieve that to present this play or this character in one way 
would be consonant with the highest truth and in accordance 
with the purest art; but it would not meet with instant ap- 
proval, and certainly would not get any noisy applause. It 
is your duty and high privilege, nevertheless, so to present 
it, and not let it down to the appreciation of the noisiest mul- 
titude.”” Don’t you know what the actor would say? “My 
dear boy, these abstract moral considerations have no weight 
in our business. We cannot be martyrs, so we are content 
to be mummers.” This is a question of strength, not of 
popular success, and the actor hasn’t got the strength. And 
yet it is just that quality of strength that has made every 
advance in knowledge and in art possible. These eminent 
and able amusers, who write highly moral interviews for the 
papers about the dignity of their art, are shopkeepers in their 
practice, and that shows us lie No. 2. The moment you 
drop the lorgnette and take up the microscope you begin to 
see what a bulky and strutting coward the theatre is. It 
dare not deal with life in its salient and pressing facts. It 
dare not look into its mysteries. ‘To use its own expressive 
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vulgarism, it monkeys with the facts and “ lights out” on the 
mysteries. I have looked in at three theatres on one night 
and found them convulsing, instead of convincing, an audi- 
ence with the inanest of threadbare rubbish—dealing out the 
archaic villany of a stage drudge; and right across Union 
Square five thousand supperless men were standing in the 
rain listening to impassioned eloquence dealing with one of 
the mightiest issues of the hour. Outdoors trembled with a 
live crisis. The theatre squirmed and bellowed ata lie. I 
stood for a few moments one night looking at a drama of 
New York life at the Standard Theatre. The hero of it was 
played by an admirable and worthy young actor, who, in the 
course of the piece, is forced into a sewer by the villains. It 
was the presentation of this sewer that all else in the play led 
up to. It showed the hero drifting upon the ooze in the sub- 
terranean passage, moaning piteously for help. Above him 
is the street, snow-covered, and twenty feet away is the river 
into which he must inevitably be carried. A distracted wo- 
man appears on the street above, scrapes the snow from the 
manhole with her fingers and calls for help to rescue the 
man. The entire dramatis persone then assemble in South 
Street, and with ropes and appliances proceed to pull the 
victim up through the hole with infinite difficulty, it never 
once occurring to one of them to goto the mouth of the sewer, 
twenty feet away, and rescue him properly, after first wash- 
ing him off. Here was a meaningless performance kept down 
to the instincts of men and boys who wanted to see some- 
thing going on that they could understand. ‘To save a man 
from a sewer appeared to them to be heroic. Of course it 
wasn’t. It was the commonest, most prosaic, matter-of-fact 
street incident. But it was accompanied by cries and moans 
and shouts, and under the spell of the noise the gallery pres- 
ently began to shout in return. I spoke to four enterprising 
managers in the foyer, and they all thought it was clever 
and would make money. When asked in what respect it was 
clever, they said, “It caught the gallery.” I came out and 
stood a moment in that raceway of Sixth Avenue, where at 
night the roiled tide of life sweeps its fashion and its feculence 
in sO many cross-currents, Here in five minutes one may 
look into the mystery of existence as into the Lethe of civil- 
ization, shot with the ghastly gleams of electricity. A thou- 
sand dread phases of iniquity, like the unimaginable monsters 
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of some suddenly exposed drain, flaunt and flicker in the 
white rays. Pitiful childhood—ihose coryphees of the devil 
—flutter in and out of this scene like the ephemera of a 
night candle. The idle, the vicious, the curious, make up the 
swirl, and out of those dark bayous we call side streets comes 
up a tide alive with the loathsomeness and the glitter of dec- 
orated despair Sounds of bacchantic laughter round the 
corner—and almost the hallelujahs from Jerry McAuley’s 
mission—the very tinkle of glasses in the jostling saloons, 
and wrought all together in one sad symphony—that subtler 
miserere of hearts abandoned, broken, lost. To feel the lap 
of this dark wave of the mystery of life, one must abandon 
the footlights and stand in the theatre door. It breaks for- 
ever on the threshold of the ruined temple, and inside sit the 
pagan worshippers applauding an empty shrine from which 
Life and Truth long since fled. When I hear a reputable 
manager, as I have been hearing him for years, assert on all 
occasions, public and private, that the theatre’s only mission 
is to amuse, I can readily understand why the playhouse 
staggers downward to a disturbance and puts a premium on 
striped stockings and stuffed clubs. It is simple consistency 
that such a manager, who began with The Danicheffs and 
Daniel Roghat, should end by giving up to the author of The 
Brass Monkey. When you have cut away every moral ex- 
cuse for the theatre except the puerile one that it must tickle, 
there will no longer be any warrant for the attention bestowed 
upon it by the press. The only credentials of dramatic criti- 
cism are those which grow out of the immemorial assumption 
that the playhouse rests half-way upon an obligation to art 
and to public well-being. If it is built wholly on private en- 
terprise, then criticism is as much an impertinence as it would 
be in Mr. Hilton’s dry-goods store or Mr. Vanderbilt’s parlor. 
The theory that the press should at this busy time of day 
give columns upon columns to its court fools could only be 
propounded by one of those fools. The easy notion in play- 
house circles that the whole world is deeply interested in 
what is false, needs to be corrected, in common decency to 
the race. The world doesn’t even go to the theatre. It 
ought to, and it probably would if the theatre were lifted to 
the front ranks of thought and feeling. Whenever the stage 
becomes what literature and histrionism, applied with good 
taste, can make it, the world will have to come toit, For 
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it has it in its power to say some things and picture some 
things about which we are all interested, with a cogency of 
incarnation and of action that belongs to itself. It is quite 
within its domain to put before us in flesh and blood what 
Greece put before the world in pulseless but imperishable 
stone—the grandest types and architypes of the race. It 
ought to be our ever-fresh Iliad and our anthology, brimming 
over with flowers both the ditties and the dithyrambs of joy- 
ous and bitter life itself and weaving them into an eternal 
epithalamium at the marriage of Truth and Beauty. 


Give Me Melodrama....Isabel Mallon (Bab)....Syndicate Letter 

If I said that New York was fairly reeking with plays, it 
would sound like an exaggeration; and yet it is absolutely 
and undeniably true. You meet somebody on the street, and 
they have either been to see a new play, know a man who 
has just written one, or are anxious that you should waste 
some of your valuable time in seeing whether you think a play 
would go. Asa play reader I don’t count myself a success, 
for those that I have read and pronounced of great interest 
have usually, when represented on the real stage, fizzled out 
like an egg phosphate. However, in seeing plays, I regard 
myself as what might be called, in the parlance of the col- 
ored lady, a dabster. But, like that famous dog of Jerome’s, 
Montmorency, my tastes are a little low. Ihave too long 
struggled with the flesh and the devil to try to love plays that 
are largely composed of frocks, gentlemen attired in corsets, 
with plots that hinged on the religious belief of the hero or 
the sin of the heroine, and where everybody talked through 
five acts, and at the end everybody said, “ At last we know.” 
And I wondered why they didn’t take the audience into the 
secret. I have tried to like these plays. I don’t. I think 
there must be a touch of the ancient Greek in me, for what 
I like, and what most women like, is a good, blood-curdling, 
exciting melodrama, one of the kind where the heroine is an 
angel of goodness and the villain is as black as his dress 
clothes—I mean his heart is as black. The sweetheart as 
nice as sugar candy and the friend who helps them through 
all their difficulties is not exactly a tin god on wheels, but a 
brisk young man who is in with all the fire companies, who 
has an amateur acquaintance at the police station, and who 
has the knowledge of the art of telegraphing, of writing 
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shorthand, and the apotheosis of the art of make-up, so that 
he can send messages or appear disguised and rescue virtue 
from vice. Then, if a little bit of cellar-flap dancing is in- 
troduced, if somebody sings a comic song and a few delight- 
ful old chestnuts are served up as fresh, Iam happy. And, 
do you know? I think the rest of the audience are. Life 
itself is a good bit of a melodrama. It is a combination of 
music and emotion, indignation and virtue, and vice. We 
women are fond of looking into mirrors, so it is the melo- 
drama that suits us. I like to see the young woman from 
Boston raise her eyebrows as I say this. I like to see the 
élasé young man put on his monocle and yawn at this ex- 
pression of my ignorance of the culture of the drama ex- 
pressed by me. I can endure the shrug and the deadly 
glance; Ican. And I can think to myself what a pity it is 
people don’t stay young enough in heart to enjoy what is 
really worth enjoying. The other night I went to see a play 
called The Fire Patrol. It had a scene in it away out in 
Deadwood, where the ore-crushers were just coming down to 
finish up one of the most virtuous men you ever imagined. 
We hung, frightened out of our wits, on to our orchestra 
chairs. Weknew he was going to be saved, but all the same 
we had the dreadful feeling beforehand that the savior might 
be too late, and when he got there in time we all gave a sigh 
of relief, and lay back and felt as if we ought to congratu- 
late the young woman who owned the heart of the young 
man, and for whom he was undergoing such dangers. Then 
there was another scene, when the fire patrol came tearing 
in to keep the model young man from being murdered, and 
it was all that the whole section of femininity could do to 
keep from cheering the firemen. There is the sort of a play 
I like. I like a play with go init. I like to look up in the 
gallery and see the rows of boys, with their eyes as big as 
saucers, staring down and admiring Mlle. Mousseline, en- 
thusiastic over the pluck of the man who loved her, and 
nearly kicking the remainder of their boots to pieces as they 
cheer virtue. Virtue doesn’t get a special amount of cheer- 
ing outside the playhouse, and that is one reason why I think 
it is a healthy thing to have it in. Yes. Give me the melo- 
drama. If I couldn’t always have an ore-crusher, I wish a 
train, running at full speed, with the heroine tied on the 
front of the engine. If I couldn’t always have a fire patrol, 
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I want a large and noble dog, who will rescue a family of 
children, and, by his exertion—as an adjunct to a circus— 
will support them in luxury until Lord Somebody discovers 
that they are his own, and takes them to live in castles and 
wear coronets, and puts a band of diamonds around the dog’s 
neck, and has him fed out of silver plates by footmen in red 
and gold livery, and all adepts in the use of the dog language. 


Theatres of Europe....Franklin H. Sargent (Interview)....N. Y. Times 

I was brought to New York in the year 1882 from Harvard 
University, where I was instructor of elocution in the college, 
by the management of the Madison Square Theatre. ‘This 
connection led to the establishment of the Academy of the 
Dramatic Arts, the enterprise in which I have been engaged 
for eight years. In carrying on this enterprise I have been 
compelled, by the demand of that earnest spirit which is now 
in the younger generation who seek the stage as a profession 
to experiment in many different directions. These experi- 
ments have been the outgrowth of the same principles of ex- 
pression that are not only the tendency of American dramatic 
art, but also that of France, Germany, England, and even 
modern Greece. For many years I have kept careful watch 
upon these movements abroad. At the expiration of my 
winter’s work I concluded to make a pilgrimage to Europe 
for the purpose of obtaining on the ground a comparative 
view of the methods of expression and the state of art of the 
civilized nations, I was surprised to find that the progressive 
art at least was tending in one direction, toward more real- 
ism and honesty in expression, the subject matter in every 
case remaining very much what the temperament, natural char- 
acter, peculiar history and environments of the people had 
determined. I took the steamer La Bretague, of the French 
Line, for Havre, on the 2d of May, remaining in Paris a week, 
and then began a rapid journey—a journey undertaken solely 
for the purpose of visiting theatres and studying dramatic 
methods. ‘The first city visited was Vienna. After a short 
stay, an Oriental express carried me directly to Constanti- 
nople; by Italian steamer I went thence to Pirzus, in Greece, 
and thence by rail I reached Athens. A rapid itinerary 
through the main cities of Italy followed, including Naples, 
Rome, Florence, Milan, and Genoa. Passing through Riviera, 
I went again through France, stopping at Marseilles and 
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hastened into Spain, spending some little time at Barcelona, 
Saragossa, and Madrid inturn, A stay of five weeks in Paris 
enabled me to make a close study of the French theatre and 
theatrical methods. ‘The progressive movement in Paris is, as 
you know, represented by the Théatre Libre, which owes its 
success quite as much to the principle it represents as to the 
astonishing ability of M. Antoine, the actor-manager. M. 
Antoine is a young man of well-knit physique, of considerable 
physical as well as mental strength. In his moments of re- 
pose his ease becomes almost slouchy. He is evidently a 
man who does not care much for dress. He shows in every 
look and word determination and persistence. Combined 
with these characteristics there appears in his acting much 
impulsiveness. On the stage he holds his audience completely 
and with a power which would be defined as magnetic. Al- 
though there is a little technical skill in his acting, it is so 
honest, aims at and hits the emotional mark so exactly, that 
we feel impressed by the character he represents. In short, 
he is a very good actor. His associates have come, as his 
years of direction increase, more from professional and less 
from amateur ranks, His present company is composed of 
several acknowledged actors from provincial companies, and 
beginners who are trained practically as if in a dramatic 
school. Of course he had in the beginning some non-pro- 
fessional actors in his company, and he takes much pride in 
noting the variety of professions and trades that have been 
represented in the personnel of his organization. ‘To-day, 
though, he is practically a star. His leading people are 
Eugenie Nau, from the Théatre du Parc, at Brussels; Mlle. 
Meuris, from the same theatre, and M. Damoze. The whole 
system of membership of the Théatre Libre is most simple. 
Next year will be the sixth season. M. Antoine sent to me 
a paper to sign in order to become a subscribing member. 
He states first, you will see, that his performances are strictly 
private—open only to the members and critics. The season 
is composed of eight ‘‘spectacles,’’ beginning in October, one 
a month for each subscriber. There are three series—A, B, 
and C—of subscriptions, admitting the three several sets of 
auditors to three successive performances of the same pro- 
gramme. Besides these three series a preliminary perform- 
ance, or, as we should call it, a dress rehearsal, is given 
before members of the press. Then follows a list, which M. 
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Antoine delights to repeat on all occasions in print, of au- 
thors who have contributed plays during the last five years. 
On the other page is a bulletin of subscription which is to be 
signed and sent to him. ‘The payment of one hundred 
francs entitles the subscriber to one orchestra or one 
balcony seat for the entire series of performances. ‘The 
boxes (proscenium, balcony, or baignoires) are assessed 
at five hundred francs (for boxes seating five). There 
are also boxes seating four and six. The price of these 
latter is proportional. I attended the final performance of 
the Théatre Libre of 1890-91. I arrived at the Théatre du 
Menus-Plaisirs, Boulevard de Strasbourg, 14, where the Libre 
holds its ‘‘spectacles.’’ It was 9:15 o’clock in the evening, 
and I found myself the third person in the auditorium. The 
interior is one of the most attractive, richly and carefully 
decorated of any theatre in Paris. ‘The people came in dur- 
ing the next hour, mostly in full dress, a very gay, social set 
of literary men and artists and their friends. No music was 
given. The three conventional “thumps” sent up the curtain 
at 10:20 0’clock. A more attentive, critical audience I never 


saw, nor a better ensemble and individual characterization. 


And what were the plays? Episodes framed in incident oc- 
cupying in time twenty, thirty, and forty-five minutes. I 
want to say one thing about the alleged immorality of the 
Théatre Libre. ‘There is confusion in the minds of most 
people on this point. The subject matter M. Antoine has 
no control over. If French literature is immoral, so must 
also be the French stage. During my stay in Paris I must 
say that I have found other theatres far in the lead in the 
expression of morbid and unhealthy thought. M. Antoine 
has no prejudice against morality or immorality. For in- 
stance, he welcomes to the boards of the Théatre Libre the 
ascetic Neo-Christian Tolstoi. Here is a curious meeting of 
minds, a would-be monk and the sensualists. In referring 
to the Théatre Libre, it must be remembered that there are 
five other independent-theatre organizations in Paris, all suc- 
cessful and responding to the craving for fuller, more entire, 
less mechanical expression of thought and feeling on the 
stage. .The names of these independent theatres are signifi- 
cant of the motive actuating their creation—the ‘‘Theatre 
of Realism,’’ for instance, or the “‘Theatre of Application.”’ 
The raison d@ étre of these theatres is the same as that of the 
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Théatre Libre. In one case the management chooses plays 
that run to the extreme of the Zola school; in another case 
the production of new plays by Parisian writers forms the 
exclusive feature; all, however, owe their existence to an 
idea originated by M. Antoine. Their efforts show the large 
public approval of the independent-theatre idea, the strong 
hold that this idea has upon the artistic and social interests 
of the play-going public, and the satisfaction of the latter 
with the business methods of the independent theatre. I say 
public, because, although the audiences of each one of these 
theatres consist of a special class, usually of the artistic and 
literary set, yet so great is the interest of the general public 
that every seat that is not used by subscribers is bought up 
at a very large increase of the regular rate. The few tickets 
that were to be had at the last performance of the Théatre 
Libre, in June, which I had the pleasure of attending, I 
found, on inquiry of the agencies, were selling at a premium 
of three to ten dollars each. Of course some slight defects 
have been found in M. Antoine’s system, which the managers 
of the other independent theatres have been quick to recog- 
nize and correct. Moreover, it is noticeable that the com- 
panies of the latter are recruited to a great extent from the 
actors of the other theatres—of course, by permission of their 
managers. In the Thédtre d’Application members of the 
Théatre Francais are included. Nor is this independent- 
theatre movement limited to the great theatrical centre of 
Paris. Asin all other things theatrical, the rest of the world 
is following the Parisians’ lead. Nearest at hand, we find 
in Germany several efforts in this direction, notably the Freie 
Biihne, in Berlin, and one of a somewhat different type in 
Munich, the Auf den Neugeschichte Theatre. The latter 
produces Shakesperean plays, with an attempt to reproduce 
the conditions of the time of Shakespeare, as in the absence 
of scenery, with costumes of that day, and that absence of 
accessories which was peculiar with the original Shakesperean 
productions, The effect of the attempt of this historical re- 
vivalism, strange as it may seem, is most impressive and de- 
lightful. The theatre at its weekly performance is crowded 
with a most appreciative audience. I have remarked that 
Antoine’s was the first independent theatre, but really, as he 
himself acknowledges, he owes very much of his conception 
to the creative mind of Wagner, for, as you will recognize, 
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the theatre at Baireuth is an independent theatre. Its con- 
struction is admittedly the most perfect in the world. An- 
toine, in designing the plan for a theatre building in Paris 
for his own enterprise, acknowledges the perfection of the 
Baireuth building, particularly in the arrangement of the 
seats, by which every one is placed in front; in that there 
are no side boxes or single seats; in the shape of the audi- 
torium which is geometrically perfect, and in the consequent 
lines of sight and the arrangement of its scenic and stage 
mechanism. In M. Antoine’s publication upon Le Théatre 
Libre the only illustration he admits is the “salle” of the 
theatre of Baireuth. I might add also that the decoration 
even of this theatre in its simplicity and grandeur is Antoine’s 
idea also. Before we leave Germany it is only just, in speak- 
ing of the independent theatres of Europe, to look in our 
recollections to the theatre of the Duke of Meiningen. I 
say recollections, because the Meiningen theatre organiza- 
tion no longer exists, the duke feeling unable to continue the 
subsidy. It must be admitted, as we look into the history 
of these matters, that the great Meiningen independent com- 
pany has been the forerunner in theatric representation of 
most of the great companies of to-day in England, in Ger- 
many, and in America. Who shall deny that Mr. Irving, 
with his large views and most careful investigating powers, 
in developing his main plan of production, that of getting 
co-operation of other artists, of artist-painters, architects, 
and leaders in the various performanes—who can doubt, when 
we observe the ensemble of the London Lyceum, the attention 
to costuming, etc., that it is at least probable that Mr. Irving 
knew and was influenced by the efforts in kindred Germany 
in the same direction? The great power of the Germans in 
their mise en scene and stage business and effects, as seen, 
was exhibited in the work of the company of the Duke of 
Meiningen, the most perfect groupings and stage pictures, 
the most accurate scenery, and the most perfect system of 
artistic management in the world. Of course, as I have said, 
Mr. Irving illustrates several of the same features, but he 
after-dates the Meiningen company. It is very doubtful, 
too, whether such ideas of stage discipline and artistic effects 
could have so well originated in prosaic England as in the 
more romantic Germany—in a country without subsidized 
theatres rather than in a country in which every city has its 
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theatre or theatres supported by the German government; 
in a country poor in artistic methods rather than in a. country 
overflowing with principles and theories of artistic representa- 
tion. Who that has seen the Meiningen company can forget 
the astonishing ensemble alone which, while marred by cos- 
tuming and other color effects which were evidently inferior 
to Mr. Irving’s productions, was in other respects the most 
astonishing realistic massing of people that has ever been 
seen on any stage? The traveller who, like myself, was on 
his way to Munich intending to stop only a night would have 
certainly been so impressed by that first evening of the Mei- 
ningen company in The Winter’s Tale as to have spent a full 
week to witness the same play night after night in Munich. 
When we also consider the other theatres in Munich, as the 
Gartner Platz Theatre, we will be much inclined to believe 
that Munich ranks only second to Paris in its theatrical art. 
The Girtner Platz Theatre company we have seen in Amer- 
ica. It again illustrates, although not strictly, an indepen- 
dent organization, the overflowing influence of realism on the 
stage in the homely representation of peasant life similar to 
such plays in this country as The Old Homestead. Over 
the whole of Europe is sweeping this vast wave of realism. 
Strictly speaking, the revolution of theatrical tastes is in be- 
half of sincerity in the drama. The old conventionalities are 
lingering like the grandees of Spain, dressed in old robes and 
relics of old certuries. The newly recognized principle of 
naturalism comes into the world with the new century, the 
embodiment of the aspirations and advancing thought of the 
time. During my tour in Italy and in Spain I was struck 
with the insufficiency of the old school of theatric art, the 
falsity of much of its character, the strength and influence 
of the newer methods and matter exhibited on the realistic 
stage. This wave of realism, born in the people’s taste and 
intelligence, in sweeping over Europe is beginning to be felt 
in England. We find several efforts in the direction of this 
independent-theatre idea in England. There are the pecu- 
liar, almost eccentric processes evolved by Hubert Herkomer 
in his private theatre, with its lofty stage tower open to the 
air, its panoramic scenery, its co-operative effect of music, 
dance, and speech, its very Wagnerian results, A pronounced 
attempt has been made during the past year to organize an 
independent theatre in London. This attempt was evidently 
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excited by th appearance of M. Antoine’s company in that 
city. Mr. Grein followed exactly in the footsteps of M. 
Antoine by organizing a company of actors, and later by in- 
troducing a professional element, by securing most realistic 
and new plays, and finally by giving a production of Ibsen’s 
Hedda-Gabler with eminent success. Mr. Grein, encouraged 
by this, has concluded to carry out the Libre method still 
further by giving monthly performances during the season. 


Reading Plays....The Literary Feature....Pall Mall Gazette 

Mr. William Archer once deplored the fact that the people 
of this country have given up the habit of reading piays. 
There was a time, of course, when the custom was universal 
in England; and upon the Continent people still take much 
of their fiction in the more concentrated, if less agreeable, 
form of the drama. The reasons why the reading of plays 
has fallen into desuetude among us are not far to seek. In 
the first place, the plays of the last few decades have not, as 
a rule, been in any striking degree literary. ‘There have been 
great and glorious exceptions to this rule, of course. There 
have been plays from the pens of Lord Tennyson and Mr. 
Browning, for example, as well as works by Tom Taylor, Mr. 
Gilbert, Mr. Willis, and others. At the same time it cannot 
be denied that the average play of the last twenty years is in 
the main unworthy of consideration as literature. This is 
the chief and a sufficient reason why plays have not of late 
years been regarded as literary productions. There is an- 
other reason which reflects more upon the reader than upon 
the author. The perusal of a play is by no means so easy 
as that of a novel. It demands not merely intelligence, but 
alertness of mind and concentration of thought; and these 
are precisely the qualities which the general reader will not 
bring to bear upon a book. In a novel—in the ordinary 
English novel at any rate—little, if any, demand is made 
upon the mental powers of the reader. Consequently he has 
become demoralized, and does not care for that exercise of 
the imagination which the reading of a good play is bound 
to call forth. Plays, therefore—except, perhaps, those of 
Shakespeare, which are probably more talked about than 
read—are not salable commodities in the literary market. 
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THE SONNET: LIGHT AND SHADE 





An Autumn Picture....Alfred Austin....Saturday Review 
Now round red roofs stand russet stacks arow; 
Homeward from gleaning in the stubbly wheat, 
High overhead the harsh rook saileth slow, 
And cupless acorns crackle ’neath your feet. 
No breeze, no breath veereth the oasthouse hoods, 
Whence the faint smoke floats fragrantly away; 
And, in the distance, the half hazy woods 
xlow with the barren glory of decay. 
Vainly the bramble strives to drape the hedge, 
Whose leafless gaps show many an empty nest; 
The chill pool stagnates round the seeded sedge, 
And, as the sunset saddens in the West, 
Funereal mist comes creeping down the dale, 
And widowed Autumn weeps behind her veil. 





A Tryst at Evening....Robert, Earl of Lytton....Poems 

Already evening! In the duskiest nook 

Of yon dusk corner, under the Death’s-head, 
3etween the alembics, thrust this legended 

And iron-bound and melancholy book, 
For I will read no longer. The loud brook 

Shelves his sharp light up shallow banks thin-spread ; 
The slumbrous west grows slowly red, and red: 

Up from the ripen’d corn her silver hook 
The moon is lifting; and deliciously 

Along the warm blue hills the day declines: 
The first star brightens while she waits for me, 

And round her swelling heart the zone grows tight: 
Musing, half-sad, in her soft hair she twines 

The white rose, whispering, “ He will come to-night!” 


Florine....Edward Freiberger.... Wayside Pansies 
As knights in olden time went forth to fight 
For crowns of war, and won the world’s applause, 
Whose echoes told of triumph in a cause 
That gave to honor strength, and blessed the right, 
So will I battle but in moral might. 
My sword a song of thee that nations pause 
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To hear; my shield my faith in thee, whose laws 
Shall lead the world from darkness into light. 
My love for thee shall be my helmet strong. 
Then will I sing the glory of thy name, 
Thy grace, thy beauty and nobility. 
Then will the world find peace in love and song 
By thee inspired. The heavens will joy proclaim, 
And laurels won shall bring thee ecstasy. 


The Haunted Shore....William H. W. Call....Poems of the Sea 
I walked at sunset by the lonely waves, 


When Autumn stood about me, gold and brown; 


I watched the great red sun, in clouds, go down, 
An orient King, that ’mid his bronzéd slaves 
Dies, leaning on his sceptre, with his crown. 
A hollow moaning from innumerous caves, 
In green and glassy darkness sunk below, 
Told of some grand and ancient deed of woe, 
Of murdered kings that sleep in weltering graves. 
Still through the sunshine wavering to and fro, 
With sails all set, the little vessels glide; 
Mild is the eve and mild the ebbing tide, 
And yet that hollow moaning will not go, 
Nor the old Fears that with the sea abide. 


Homesickness....Mary F. Butts....Representative Sonnets 

We oft are sorrowful, yet have no word 

To tell why gloom has settled on the day, 
Like clouds that blot the azure field with gray; 

We know not why the singing of a bird 
Touches the soul to pain as if we heard 

Within the voice another music say 
Things not translated in our human way; 
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We pierce ourselves with blame, yet have not erred. 


Exiles we are, and when the out-reaching heart 
Is quickened to sense its native atmosphere; 
When through the fair world’s form the spirit part 

Reveals itself an instant, passing dear; 


When in a flower’s sweet face new meanings dart— 


We mourn, shut out, for that which is so near. 
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HISTORICAL, STATISTICAL, GENERAL 





The Age of the World....Estimates of Science....Gentleman’s Magazine 

Assuming that the average rate of denudation in past geo- 
logical ages did not materially differ from what it is at pres- 
ent, and that the total quantity of stratified rock would, if 
uniformly spread over the whole globe, form a layer 1,000 
feet in thickness, we have a total period of 1,000 multiplied 
by 6,000 multiplied by 4, or 24,000,000 years. ‘This, how- 
ever, only represents the time necessary to deposit the rocks 
which have been formed by denudation froia older rocks, and 
these again from rocks of still greater antiquity. Assuming 
that the existing stratified rocks have thus passed three times 
through denudation and deposition, we have a period of 72,- 
000,000 years. Dr. Haughton, calculating from the observed 
thickness of the rocks down to the miocene tertiary, and as- 
suming a period of 8,616 years for each foot deposited on the 
ocean bed, finds, for the age of the stratified rocks, a period 
of 1,526,750,000 years. Assuming the rate of denudation, 
however, as ten times greater in ancient times than at present, 
and adding one-third for the period since the miocene tertiary, 
he arrives at a final result of 200,000,000 years. Dr. Croll 
doubts the validity of Professor Haughton’s assumptions, es- 
pecially the total thickness he assumes, namely, 177,200 feet, 
or over 33 miles. Mr. A. R. Wallace, adopting Dr. Haugh- 
ton’s thickness, but assuming the sediment to be deposited 
along a belt of thirty miles wide round the whole coast line 
of the globe, finds with an assumed denudation of one foot in 
3,000 years, a period of 28,000,000 years. This, however, 
on Dr. Croll’s assumption of re-formation and denudation re- 
peated several times, would be merely a fraction of the time 
required. Dr. Croll further shows from the evidence of re- 
markable “faults” in various parts of the world, with “ down- 
throws”’ ranging from 3,000 to 20,000 feet, the enormous 
amount of solid rock which must have been denuded off the 
surface of the earth during the progress of geological history. 
He estimates that three miles of rock have been removed 
since the beginning of the old red sandstone. This would 
indicate a period of 45,000,000 years. Assuming that the 
period before the old red sandstone was equally long, we 
have 90,000,000 years as the “ minimum duration of geologi- 
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cal time.”” These enormous periods of time do not, however, 
seem to satisfy the demands of the biologists and the sup- 
porters of the Darwinian theory. Judging “from the fact 
that almost the whole of the tertiary period has been required 
to convert the ancestral eohippus into the true horse,” Pro- 
fessor Huxley believes “that in order to have time for the 
much greater change of the ancestral ungulata into the two 
great odd-toed and even-toed divisions (of which change 
there is no trace, even among the earliest eocene mammals) 
we should require a larger portion, if not the whole, of the 
mesozoic or secondary period,” and still longer periods are 
demanded for the evolution of other animals, “so that, on 


the lowest estimate, we must place the origin of the mam- 
malia far back in paleozoic times,” Mr. Wallace speaks of pos- 
sible periods of 200,000,000 and even 500,000,000 of years! 


Savage Mechanics....Wonders of Ingenuity....The St. James Budget 

A certain “steeple-jack”’ of Liverpool has won renown of 
late by devising a new method for the performance of his 
duties. Instead of the venerable process with which we are 
all acquainted, which begins by flying a kite over the weather- 
cock, he fixed iron brackets in the masonry at the height of 
his ladder, built a platform on that support, hauled up the 
ladder, and repeated the operation from point to point until 
he reached the summit. Great credit is allowed him for his 
invention, which, we learn, will revolutionize the antique 
mystery of the steeple-jack. I wonder whether the good 
fellow has read any book upon Borneo, It is possible in these 
days. If so, it was meritorious in him to profit by such read- 
ing, but his claim to originality is lost; for the naked savages 
of that island have practised this same method of climbing 
trees from an immemorial date. ‘They use it especially for 
taking bees’ nests. ‘That sagacious insect—the honey-bearing 
species, at least—knows better than to fix its home in spots 
which greedy men and beasts can easily attain. The tapong 
is its favorite refuge. This noble tree rises a hundred feet 
or more without a branch. The bees may well think them- 
selves safe in a hole of that smooth stem fifty yards perhaps 
above the ground. But in some prehistoric time a Dyak 
genius found means to reach them. Boring a hole in the 
trunk, he drove a peg therein; standing on that he drove in 
another; then planted a bamboo in the soil, and lashed the 
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free end of his pegs to it, making one side of a ladder of 
which the trunk formed the other. ‘Thus he worked upward, 
adding rung to rung, until the top of the bamboo was reached, 
spliced another to it and proceeded. I have seen these won- 
drous structures, so fragile in appearance, but strong as iron 
wire, mounting a hundred feet till lost in the canopy of foli- 
age; however high the nest, they will certainly reach it. 
Such a system is not fitted for European use. The strongest 
head among us would turn giddy climbing up and down that 
slender ladder, of which the rungs stand three feet apart. 
But Dyaks swing aloft with no thought of danger, standing 
in mid-air to shout a humorous observation to their comrades 
down below. It may be added that accidents never happen 
unless the bees make an unexpected onslaught. They are 
always attacked at night, the Dyaks carrying torches, which 
more or less distract them. But then the torch occupies one 
hand, and with the other a man has to work, enlarging the hole 
and extracting the honey. It gives the thoughtful observer 
a new sense of the capacities that lie in the animal man—so 
many of which are lost to us—to watch Dyaks taking a bees’ 
nest. Savage mechanics is a theme for a book rather than 
an article. Not to quit Borneo, I could give many striking 
examples, recorded, no doubt, but unfamiliar to the public. 
The suspension bridge, for instance, with all its scientific 
principles—excepting only the contraction of metal, which 
is not required—has been in use there beyond human mem- 
ory. The Dyaks choose a spot where a big tree on each 
side overhangs the chasm, and also, if it be wide, where trees 
stand in the middle. ‘They push stout bamboos from the 
bank into the crest of those latter and fasten them. A net- 
work of rattans, always regular and graceful, suspends this 
footway at either end, with perpendicular rattans to check 
oscillation, just as our engineers contrive it. A slight hand 
rail is fixed on each side to help the passenger in keeping his 
balance. It must not be grasped; for any pressure would cause 
the bridge to slide so violently in the opposite direction that a 
monkey could not keep his feet. If this arrangement seems 
imperfect, that is due to our imperfections. It has no fault 
for those who use it, or they would assuredly make a change. 
Less known are the Dyaks’ ingenious ways of making fire. 
The can “rub sticks,” of course; but that is rarely practised. 
Every man carries dry fungus and a chip of European pottery, 
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with other things, in the neat bamboo box at his waist. He 
lays a bit of fungus upon the chip, placing his right thumb 
over it, strikes the side of the bamboo box sharply, and his 
tinder is alight. This invention is the more curious because, 
apparently, it must be later than the introduction of pottery 
from Europe: native earthenware will not work the trick. 
Another mode: some carry a short, slender rod of metal, 
hollowed to a cup at one end, and a bamboo in which it fits 
tightly. Filling the cup with tinder, they hold it upright in 
the left hand, adjust the bamboo over it, strike smartly so 
that the case runs down and over the rod, withdraw it, and 
the fungus is glowing. It could not have been by accident 
that they discovered this principle, with which doubtless they 
had long been acquainted while our forefathers were swear- 
ing and scraping their knuckles over flint and steel. Nor 
was it by accident that they found an easy and effectual! 
process for scaring birds, which has not yet occurred to the 
European farmer. The harvest-field is encircled with long 
flexible bamboos, connected by a string, with bits of rag or 
leaves attached. From this circumference, radii of such 
poles converge upon the centre, where sits an old man past 
work, or a child, upon a covered platform. All the lines of 
string meet here, knotted to a post within his reach. From 
time to time he runs his fingers over them. Forthwith a 
storm rages in that field; the poles bow and jerk, the rags 
flutter, the leaves rustle, and every bird in the neighborhood 
flies for its life. They never get used to this scarecrow. The 
most skilful of our artisans would give it up indignantly if 
he were asked to pierce an eight-foot rod of the hardest tim- 
ber, harder by far than oak, with no tools beyond, as one 
may say, a brad-awl and a piece of string—the hole, more- 
over, to be mathematically true from end to end. But this 
feat is performed by the wildest of the forest tribes, whom 
Dyaks will not recognize as human beings—the Pakatan and 
Ujit. Thus somehow they manufacture the sumpit or blow- 
pipe for poisoned arrows, which the peoples more advanced 
buy of them. It must be heavy, or the aim would not be 
true; and hard, or the bore could not be cut exactly. A very 
slight irregularity will cause the arrow to deflect. One in my 
possession is eight feet long, an inch and a quarter thick, 
and weighs four pounds less half an ounce. The bore is two- 
fifths of an inch in diameter. Another ingenious weapon is 
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the casting spear, used in thick jungle—a slender bar of iron, 
cased in wood at a single point just wide enough for the 
hand to grasp. When thus held the butt drops so heavily 
that to throw it straight is impossible. A warrior casts this 
instrument into the air, and so nicely is the balance adjusted 
that it turns at a certain altitude and falls plumb, point down- 
ward, upon an enemy crouched in the bush. The Kyan tribe, 
in especial, are said to throw this spear to a hand’s breadth. 
Of all native weapons, however, saving the boomerang, none 
is so curious as the sword of this same people. We are to 
suppose that they discovered, in ages long gone by, a principle 
in mechanics which American inventors have just begun to 
adopt. The blade of the parangilang is concave on one 
side, convex on the other, with a slight twist, perceptible 
only if one glance along the back. This combination of forces 
gives such tremendous cutting power that it bites into a tree 
like an axe, and literally performs that feat of which we read 
in epic narrative—slices a man “to the chine.” These are a 
few instances of savage mechanics. 


Marriage Statistics....Latest Official Figures....The Milwaukee Journal 

It has become the fashion for some people in inveighing 
against what they call the follies and sins of the times to de- 
clare that in consequence the marriage rate is fast falling off, 
and that vice and immorality are on the increase, supplying 
the deficiency. They point to statistics of crime against the 
marriage relation to prove the position, especially in the large 
cities. Upon this basis they predicate their assertion that 
marriage is on the decline and draw fearful pictures of a 
country deprived of family homes. It would be a terrible 
indictment were it true, for the safety and happiness of the 
people depends upon the sacredness of the marriage relation. 
3ut it is not true. The pessimists are wrong, as they always 
are. The bright side is the side to look upon. ‘The world 
is growing better. It were an insult to our enlightenment 
and civilization to believe otherwise. The more a good man 
knows the better he is. It is true, perhaps, that the more a 
bad man learns the worse he is, but a man speaks from ex- 
perience and condemns himself when he says that all men are 
naturally bad. It is not true. Among the statistics which 
show the American maintenance of the marriage relation is 
the last report of the Board of Health of New York City. 
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The pessimistic theory would be true in New York, if any- 
where, with Chicago and Oshkosh possibly excepted. The 
city annually receives a large addition to its population from 
foreigners already married, and there is a steady emigration 
of its young unmarried men to the West. Add to these the 
fact that records of marriage are in the general badly ne- 
glected and it is plain that the marriages recorded fall far 
short of the number solemnized, which is true of every city 
and county in the country. But the marriage rate in the 
American metropolis, with all these drawbacks, is kept up 
above the general average. During the past year it was 
8.80 to each 1,000 of the population. Germany is the only 
European country in which that rate is excelled. The mar- 
riage records of European countries, like all other records, 
are very carefully kept and thus the full rate is shown. 
Germany shows 8.85 in the 1,000, in Austria it is 8.60; Hol- 
land, 8.10; France, 7.95; Denmark, 7.70; Switzerland, 7.65; 
Italy, 7.60; Spain, 7.55; Great Britain, 7.63; Belgium, 7.30; 
Sweden, 6.80. The report shows that during the last three 
months of the year there were 3,656 marriages in that city. 
About one-sixth of the girls entering the marriage relation 
were under twenty years of age and about one-twentieth of 
the men were widowers. A comparison of the figures shows . 
that men are more given to matrimony a second time than 
women, and that fact opens up a wide subject for discussion. 


The Distribution of Ability....Race and Talent....Boston Herald 

Closely connected with the question of heredity and of 
race force is that of the distribution of ability. By this is 
intended the finding out of the extent to which one race or 
one set of péople represents the eminent intellectual capacity 
that leads, as compared with another. It is very interesting, 
for instance, to know what race stock has most prevailed in 
this country, whether the English or the Scotch or the Scotch- 
Irish or the German, All these stocks have been liberally 
represented in the settlement of the country, and have con- 
tributed to determine its character. They have furnished 
men who have produced our literature and art science, and 
who have made the inventions that have given the United 
States a foremost place in the history of mankind. Mr. 
Lodge has studied Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biog- 
raphy, which is our most representative authority on the men 
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of ability whom the United States has produced, to find out 
what the statistics have to say on this point, and his tables, 
published in the Century magazine, give us the data from 
which a curious and interesting study can be made. From 
his tables we learn that the distribution of ability by States 
assigns to Massachusetts 2,686 persons; to New York, 2,605; 
to Pennsylvania, 1,827; to Connecticut, 1,196; to Virginia, 
1,038; to Maryland, 512; to New Hampshire, 510, and so 
on to Texas, which is represented by the figure 1. If you 
estimate the totals by race, the English stand for 10,376, the 
Scotch-Irish for 1,439, the Germans for 659, the Huguenots 
for 589, the Scotch for 436, the Dutch for 336, the Welsh for 
159, the Irish for 109, and the French for 85. When you 
come to count the distribution among the professions in point 
of ability, Massachusetts and New York are in very close 
rivalry. The former State counts 255 statesmen, 246 sol- 
diers, 493 clergy, 235 lawyers, 167 physicians, 538 literary 
persons, 8g artists, 131 scientists, 136 educators, 61 philan- 
thropists, 33 pioneers and explorers, 43 inventors, 22 engi- 
neers, 33 musicians, and 21 actors, The latter State counts 
up 259 statesmen, 331 soldiers, 366 clergy, 304 lawyers, 130 
physicians, 388 literary persons, 147 artists, 122 scientists, 
110 educators, 51 philanthropists, 21 pioneers and explorers, 
40 inventors, 54 engineers, and 34 actors. When you come 
to the distribution of the professions by race, the English 
lead in the following style: 1,542 statesmen, 1,260 soldiers, 
1,520 clergy, 1,100 lawyers, 632 physicians, 1,631 literary 
persons, 335 artists, 441 scientists, 442 educators, 967 phi- 
lanthropists, 120 pioneers and explorers, 136 inventors, 123 
engineers, and 75 actors. The Scotch-Irish represent about 
one-eighth of this number in the different professions, and 
the Germans, Huguenots, and Scotch represent about one- 
fourth of the Scotch-Irish. If you estimate the immigrants 
according to the professions, the English count for 345 per- 
sons of ability, the German for 245, the Irish for 200, the 
Scotch for 151, the Scotch-Irish for 88, and the French for 63. 
The more thoroughly Mr. Lodge’s tables are analyzed, the 
more they yield interesting facts. The reason why Massa- 
chusetts leads so remarkably in persons of ability is because 
it is one of the oldest of the colonies, and was originally set- 
tled by very brainy people. The oldest communities, with 
the largest white populations, have been most prolific in 
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ability of all kinds. In proportion to its population, Con- 
necticut leads every other State in the sum total of its able 
men, and in Virginia, Massachusetts, and Connecticut the 
percentage of ability, in respect to total white population, is 
higher than in New York or Pennsylvania. In proportion to 
the whole population, the absolute amount of ability is higher 
in the New England and Middle States than in those of the 
South and West, outside Maryland and Virginia. New York 
leads in eight out of the eighteen departments of distinction 
which Mr. Lodge enumerates. Massachusetts leads also in 
eight—namely, the clergy, physicians, literary persons, sci- 
entists, philanthropists, inventors, and musicians. Virginia 
leads the country in statesmen and pioneers. In the West, 
Ohio, which was largely settled from New England, has a 
long lead over all the other new States, including Kentucky 
and Louisiana. Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Connecticut have supplied more than half the number of 
American statesmen. The inventors have chiefly come from 
Massachusetts, New York, and Connecticut, and the educa- 
tors have been most numerous in the same States. Ohio 
leads the whole country in the number of its eminent sol- 
diers. New York leads in business, Massachusetts in philan- 
thropy, and Virginia in pioneers. Massachusetts has a long 
lead over every other State in literature, and, together with 
New York and Pennsylvania, has furnished more than half 
of the writers of the country. Mr. Lodge points out indirectly 
the influence of slavery in leading to intellectual sterility. 
The only eminence of the Southern States has been in states- 
men, and, though the original settlers were men of fine race, 
the effect of slavery was to limit the range of intellectual 
activity, to dwarf ability, and to retard the advance of civili- 
zation. The immigrants who have shown the largest amount 
of ability have been the English, and the immigration from 
Great Britain has contributed three-fourths of the ability 
furnished from outside sources. It is seen from this interest- 
ing statement that the English race has been, from the first, 
dominant in points of ability and influence in the United 
States, and that it has given distinction and character to the 
American type of civilization. Wherever other races have 
adopted the English language and mingled freely with the 
controlling influences of the country, they have shared with 
the English race in the advance in which they have led. 
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TREASURE TROVE: OLD FAVORITES 





All Things Shail Pass Away....Thcodore Tilton....Poems 
Once in Persia ruled a king 
Who upon his signet ring 
’Graved a motto true and wise, 
Which, when held before his eyes, 
Gave him counsel at a glance 
Fit for any change or chance. 
Solemn words, and these were they: 
“Even this shall pass away.” 


Trains of camel through the sand 
srought him gems from Samarcand; 
Fleets of galleys through the seas 
Brought him pearls to rival these. 
Yet he counted little gain 
Treasures of the mine or main. 
“Wealth may come, but not to stay; 
Even this shall pass away.” 


*Mid the revels of his court, 

In the zenith of his sport, 

When the palms of all his guests 
Burned with clapping at his jests, 

He, amid his figs and wine, 

Cried: “Oh, precious friends of mine, 
Pleasure comes, but not to stay— 
Even this shall pass away.” 


Lady, fairest ever seen, 
Was the bride he crowned his queen, 
Pillowed on his marriage bed 
Softly to his soul he said: 

“Though no bridegroom ever pressed 
Fairer bosom to his breast, 
Mortal flesh must come to clay— 
Even this shall pass away.” 


Fighting in a furious field, 

Once a javelin pierced his shield, 
Soldiers with a loud lament 

Bore him bleeding to his tent. 
Groaning, from his wounded side, 
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“ Pain is hard to bear,” he cried. 
“But, with patience, day by day, 
Even this shall pass away.” 
Towering in the public square, 
Twenty cubits in the air, 
Rose his statue grand in stone; 
And the king, disguised, unknown, 
Gazing on his sculptured name, 
Asked himself: “ And what is fame ? 
Fame is but a slow decay— 
Even this shall pass away.” 


Struck with palsy, sere and old, 

Standing at the gates of gold, 

Spake him this, in dying breath: 
“ Life is done,and what is death ?’ 

Then, in answer to the king, 

Fell a sunbeam on the ring, 

Answering, with its heavenly ray: 
“Even death shall pass away.” 


The Children’s Hour....Henry Wadsworth Longfellow....Poems 
Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


I hear in the chamber above me 
The patter of little feet, 

The sound of a door that is opened, 
And voices soft and sweet. 

From my study I see in the lamplight, 
Descending the broad hall stair, 

Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair. 

A whisper, and then a silence: 
Yet I know by their merry eyes 


They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. 


A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall! 

sy three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle wall! 
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They climb up into my turret 
O’er the arms and back of my chair; 
If I try to escape, they surround me; 
They seem to be everywhere. 


They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine, 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine! 


Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the wall, 
Such an old mustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all ? 


I have you fast in my fortress, 
And will not let you depart, 

But put you down into the dungeon 
In the round-tower of my heart. 


And there will I keep you forever, 
Yes, forever and a day, 

Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 
And moulder in dust away! 


Murillo’s Trance....Margaret J. Preston....Poems 
“Here, Pedro, while I quench these candles, hold 
My lantern: for, I promise you, we burn 
No wax-lights at our chapel shrines till morn, 
As in the great cathedral, kept ablaze 
Like any crowded plaza in Seville, 
From sun to sun. I wonder if they think 
That the dead knights—Fernando and the rest— 
Whose bronze and marble couches line the walls, 
Like to scared children, cannot sleep i’ the dark;” 
And muttering thus, the churlish sacristan 
Went, snuffing out the lights that only served 
To worsen the wan gloom. 
And (mindful still 
Of his Dolores’ greed of candle-ends) 
He spake, at whiles above the low-dropped heads, 
Grumblings of sunshine being in Seville 
Cheaper than wax-light, and ’twere best to pray 
When all the saints were broad awake, and thus 
Liker to hear. 
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So, shuffling on, he neared 

The altar with its single lamp alight. 
Above, touched with its glow, the chapel’s pride, 
Its one Ribéra, hung—a fearful-sad, 
Soul-harrowing picture of the stark dead Christ, 
Stretched on the cross beneath a ghastly glare 
Of lurid rift, that made more terrible 
The God-forsaken loneliness. In front, 
A chasm of shadow clove the checkered floor, 

, And, hastening toward it, the old verger called 
Wonderingly back: 

“Why, Pedro, only see! 
The boy kneels still. What ails him, think you? Here 
He came long hours before the vesper chime; 
And all the while, as to and fro I’ve wrought, 
Cleansing of altar-steps and dusting shrines 
And such like tasks, I have not missed him once 
From that same spot. What marvel if he were 
Some lunatic escaped from Caridad ? 
Observe, he takes no heed of what I say; 
Tis time he waked.” 
As moveless as the statues 

Niched round, a youth before the picture knelt, 
His hands tight clenched, and his moist forehead strewn 
With tossings of dank hair. Upon his arm 
The rude old man sprang such a sudden grasp 
As caused a start, while in his ear he cried 
Sharply, “Get hence! What do you here so late?” 


Slow on the questioner a face was turned 
That caused the heavy hand to drop; a face 
Strangely pathetic, with wide-gazing eyes 
And wistful brows, and lips that wanly made 
Essay to speak before the words would come; 
And an imploring lifting of the hands 

That seemed a prayer: 


“T wait, I wait,” he said, 
Till Joseph bring the linen, pure and white, 
Till Mary fetch the spices; till they come— 
Peter and John and all the holy women— 
And take Him down. But, oh, they tarry long! 
See how the darkness grows! So long... so long!” 
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SETTING FORTH TO THE WARS* 





St. Luke’s day had come and had gone, and it was in the 
season of Martinmas, when the oxen are driven in to the 
slaughter, that the White Company was ready for its journey. 

Loud shrieked the brazen bugles from keep and from gate- 
way, and merry was the rattle of the war-drum, as the men 
gathered in the outer bailey, with torches to light them, for 
the morn had not yet broken. Alleyne, the young squire of 
Sir Nigel, from the window of the armory, looked down upon 
the strange scene—the circles of yellow flickering light, the 
lines of stern and bearded faces, the quick shimmer of arms, 
and the lean heads of the horses. In front stood the bow- 
men, ten deep, with a fringe of under-officers, who paced 
hither and thither marshalling the ranks with curt precept or 
short rebuke. Behind were the little clump of steel-clad 
horsemen, their lances raised, with long pensils drooping 
down the oaken shafts. So silent and still were they that 
they might have been metal-sheathed statues, were it not for 
the occasional quick, impatient stamp of their chargers, or 
the rattle of chamfron against neck-plates as they tossed and 
strained. Aspear’s length infront of them sat the spare and 
long-limbed figure of Black Simon, the Norwich fighting man, 
his fierce, deep-lined face framed in steel, and the silk guidon 
marked with the five scarlet roses slanting over his right shoul- 
der. All round, in the edge of the circle of the light, stood 
the castle servants, the soldiers who were to form the garri- 
son, and little knots of women, who sobbed in their aprons 
and called shrilly to their name-saints to watch over the Wat, 
or Will, or Peterkin who had turned his hand to war. 

The young squire was leaning forward, gazing at the stir- 
ring and martial scene, when he heard a short, quick gasp at 
his shoulder, and there was the Lady Maude, with her hand 
to her heart, leaning up against the wall, slender and fair, 
like a half-plucked lily. Her face was turned away from 
him, but he could see, by the sharp intake of her breath, 
that she was weeping bitterly. 

“ Alas! alas!” he cried, all unnerved at the sight, “ why is 
it that you are so sad, lady ?” 


* From ‘‘The White Company.” By A. Conan Doyle. United States 
Book Co. The White Company was a band of adventurers of the time of 
the wars of Edward III., here setting out for France. 
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“Tt is the sight of these brave men,” she answered; “and 
to think how many of them go and how few are like to find 
their way back. I have seen it before, when I was a little 
maid, in the year of the prince’s great battle. I remember 
then how they mustered in the bailey, even as now.” 

“Please God, you will see them all back ere another year 
be out,”’ said he. 

She shook her head, looking round at him with flushed 
cheeks and eyes which sparkled in the lamplight. “Oh, but 
I hate myself for being a woman!” she cried, with a stamp 
of her little foot. “ What canI dothat is good ? Here I must 
bide, and talk and sew and spin, and spin and sew and talk. 
Ever the same dull round, with nothing at the end of it. And 


now you are going too, who could carry my thoughts out of 
these gray walls. What can I do? Iamof no more use 
or value than that broken bow-stave.” 

“You are of such value to me,” he cried, in a whirl of hot, 
passionate words, “that all else has become naught. You 


are my heart, my life, my one and only thought. O Maude, 
I cannot live without you, I cannot leave you without a word 
of love. All is changed to me since I have known you. I 
am poor and lowly and all unworthy of you; but if great love 
may weigh down such defects, then mine may do it. Give 
me but one word of hope—but one. Ah, you shrink, you 
shudder! My wild words have frightened you.” 

Twice she opened her lips, and twice no sound came from 
them. At last she spoke ina hard and measured voice, as 
one who dare not trust herself to speak too freely. 


7" ’ she said; “it is not so long since 


This is over-sudden,’ 
the world was nothing to you. Indeed, Alleyne, this hath 
come suddenly upon me, and I scarce know what to say.” 

“Say some word of hope, however distant—some kind 
word that I may cherish in my heart.” 

“Nay, Alleyne, it were a cruel kindness, and you have 
been too good and true a friend to me that I should use you 
despitefully. There cannot be a closer link between us, It 
is madness to think of it. Were there no other reasons, it is 
enough that my father would cry out against it.” 

“ You say truly,” he cried, “ you say truly. But you do not 
reject me, Maude? You give me some ray of hope? Ido 
not ask pledge or promise. Say only I am not hateful to you 
—that on some happier day I may hear kinder words.’’ 
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Her eyes softened upon him, and a kind answer was on 
her lips, when a hoarse shout, with the clatter of arms and 
stamping of steeds, rose up from the bailey below. At the 
sound her face set, her eyes sparkled, and she stood with 
flushed cheek and head thrown back—a woman’s body, but a 
soul of fire. 

“My father hath gone down,” she cried. “Your place is 
by his side. Nay, look not at me, Alleyne. It is no time 
for dallying. Win my father’s love, and all may follow. It 
is when the brave soldier hath done his devoir that he hopes 
for his reward. Farewell, and may God be with you!” She 
held out her white, slim hand to him, but as he bent his lips 
over it she whisked away and was gone, leaving in his out- 
stretched hand the very green veil, the token of her love for 
which poor Peter Terlake had craved in vain. Again the 
hoarse cheering burst out from below, and he heard the clang 
of the rising portcullis. Pressing the veil to his lips, he 
thrust it into the bosom of his tunic, and rushed as fast as 
feet could bear him to arm himself and join the muster. 

The raw morning had broken ere the hot spiced ale had 
been served round and the last farewell spoken. A cold 
wind blew up from the sea and ragged clouds drifted swiftly 
across the sky. The Christchurch townsfolk stood huddled 
about the Bridge of Avon, the women pulling tight their 
shawls and the men swathing themselves in their gaberdines, 
while down the winding path from the castle came the van 
of the little army of the White Company, their feet clanging 
on the hard, frozen road. 

First came Black Simon with his banner, bestriding a 
lean and powerful dapple-gray charger, as hard and wiry and 
warwise as himself. After him, riding three abreast, were 
nine men-at-arms, all picked soldiers, who had followed the 
French wars before, and knew the marches of Picardy as 
they knew the downs of their native Hampshire. They were 
armed to the teeth with lance, sword, and mace, with square 
shields notched at the upper right-hand corner to serve as a 
spear-rest. For defence each man wore a coat of interlaced 
leathern thongs, strengthened at the shoulder, elbow, and 
upper arm with slips of steel. Greaves and knee-pieces were 
also of leather backed by steel, and their gauntlets and shoes 
were of iron plates, craftily jointed. So, with jingle of arms 
and clatter of hoofs, they rode across the Bridge of Avon, 
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while the burghers shouted lustily for the flag of the five 
roses and its gallant guard. 

Close at the heels of the horses came two-score archers, 
bearded and burly, their round targets on their backs and 
their long yellow bows, the most deadly weapon that the 
wit of man had yet devised, thrusting forth from behind 
their shoulders. From each man’s girdle hung sword or axe, 
according to his humor, and over the right hip there jutted 
out the leathern quiver with its bristle of goose, pigeon, and 
peacock feathers. Behind the bowmen strode two trumpeters 
blowing upon nakirs, and two drummers in parti-colored 
clothes. After them came twenty-seven sumpter horses car- 
rying tent-poles, cloth, spare arms, spurs, wedges, cooking 
kettles, horse-shoes, bags of nails, and the hundred other 
things which experience had shown to be needful in a harried 
and hostile country. A white mule with red trappings, led 
by a varlet, carried Sir Nigel’s own napery and table com- 
forts. ‘Then came two-score more archers, ten more men-at- 
arms, and finally a rear guard of twenty bowmen, with big 
John towering in the front rank and the veteran Aylward 
marching by the side, his battered harness and faded surcoat 
in strange contrast with the snow-white jupons and shining 
brigandines of his companions. A quick cross-fire of greet- 
ings and questions and rough West Saxon jests flew from rank 
to rank, or were bandied about betwixt the marching archers 
and the gazing crowd. 

“Hold, Gaffer Higginson!” cried Aylward, as he spied 
the portly figure of the village innkeeper. “ No more of thy 
nut-brown, mon gar. We leave it behind us.” 

“By St. Paul, no!” cried the other. “You take it with 
you. Devil a drop have you left in the great kilderkin. It 
was time for you to go.” 

“Tf your cask is leer, I warrant your purse is full, gaffer,” 
shouted Hordle John. “See that you lay in good store of 
the best for our home-coming.” 

“See that you keep your throat whole for the drinking,” 
cried a voice, and the crowd laughed at the rough pleasantry. 

“If you will warrant the beer, I will warrant the throat,” 
said John, composedly. 

“Close up the ranks!” cried Aylward. “En avant, mes 
enfants! Ah, by my finger bones, there is my sweet Mary 
from the Priory Mill! Ma foi, but she is beautiful! Adieu, 
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Mary, ma chérie! Mon cceur est toujours 4 toi. Brace your 
belt, Watkins, man, and swing your shoulders as a free com- 
panion should. By my hilt! your jerkins will be as dirty as 
mine ere you clap eyes on Hengistbury Head again.” 

The company had marched to the turn of the road ere Sir 
Nigel Loring rode out from the gateway, mounted on Pom- 
mers, his great black war-horse, whose ponderous footfall on 
the wooden drawbridge echoed loudly from the gloomy arch 
which spanned it. Sir Nigel was still in his velvet dress of 
peace, with flat velvet cap of maintenance, and curling ostrich 
feather clasped in a golden brooch. ‘To his three squires 
riding behind him it looked as though he bore the bird’s egg 
as well as its feather, for the back of his bald pate shone 
like a globe of ivory. He bore no arms save the long and 
heavy sword which hung at his saddle-bow; but Terlake 
carried in front of him the high wivern-crested bassinet, Ford 
the heavy ash spear with swallow-tail pennon, while Alleyne 
was intrusted with the emblazoned shield. The Lady Loring 
rode her palfrey at her lord’s bridle-arm, for she would see 
him as far as the edge of the forest, and ever and anon she 
turned her hard-lined face up wistfully to him and ran a ques- 
tioning eye over his apparel and appointments. 

“T trust that there is nothing forgot,” she said, beckoning 
to Alleyne to ride on her farther side. “I trust him to you, 
Edricson. Hosen, shirts, cyclas, and under-jupons are in the 
brown basket on the left side of the mule. His wine he takes 
hot when the nights are cold, malvoisie or vernage with as 
much spice as would cover the thumb-nail. See that he hath 
a change if he come back hot from the tilting. There is 
goose-grease in a box, if the old scars ache at the turn of 
the weather. Let his blankets be dry and ai 

“Nay, my heart’s life,” the little knight interrupted, 
“trouble not now about such matters. Why so pale and 
wan, Edricson? Isit not enow to make a man’s heart dance 
to see this noble company, such valiant men-at-arms, such 
lusty archers? By St. Paul, I would be ill to please if I 
were not blithe to see the red roses flying at the head of so 
noble a following!” 

“The purse I have already given you, Edricson,” contin- 
ued the lady. “There are in it twenty-three marks, one 
noble, three shillings and fourpence, which is a great treasure 


for one man to carry,” 
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“My sweet bird,” said Sir Nigel, “I am right loth to part 
from you, but we are now at the fringe of the forest, and it 
is not right take the chatelaine too far from her trust.” 

“But, oh, my dear lord,” she cried, with a trembling lip, 
“let me bide with you for one furlong farther—or one and a 
half perhaps. You may spare me this out of the weary miles 
that you will journey alone.” 

“Come, then, my heart’s comfort,” he answered. “ But I 
must crave a gage from thee. It is my custom, dearling, 
and hath been since I have first known thee, to proclaim by 
herald in such camps, townships, or fortalices as I may chance 
to visit, that my lady-love, being beyond compare the fairest 
and sweetest in Christendom, I should deem it great honor 
and kindly condescension if any cavalier would run three 
courses against me with sharpened lances, should he chance 
to have a lady whose claim he was willing to advance. I 
pray you, then, my fair dove, that you will vouchsafe to me 
oyne of those doeskin gloves, that I may wear it as the badge 
of her whose servant I shail ever be.” 

“ Alack and alas for the fairest and sweetest!” she cried. 


“Fair and sweet I would fain be for your dear sake, my lord, 
but old Iam and ugly, and the knights would laugh should 


you lay lance in rest in such a cause.” 

“Edricson,” quoth Sir Nigel, “you have young eyes, and 
mine are somewhat bedimmed. Should you chance to see a 
knight laugh or smile, or even, look you, arch his brows, or 
purse his mouth, or in any way show surprise that I should 
uphold the Lady Mary, you will take note of his name, his 
coat-armor, and his lodging. Your glove, my life’s desire!” 

The Lady Mary Loring slipped her hand from her yellow 
leather gauntlet, and he, lifting it with dainty reverence, 
bound it to the front of his velvet cap. 

“Tt is with mine other guardian angels,” quoth he, pointing 
at the saints’ medals which hung beside it. “And now, my 
dearest, you have come far enow. May the Virgin guard and 
prosper thee! One kiss!” He bent down from his saddle, 
and then striking spurs into his horse’s sides he galloped at 
top speed after his men, with his three squires at his heels. 
Half a mile farther, where the road topped a hill, they looked 
back, and the Lady Mary on her white palfrey was still where 
they had left her. A moment later they were on the down- 
ward slope, and she had vanished from their view. 
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PEN PICTURES: THE WORLD OVER 





The Colorado Desert....J. H. Gilmour....S, F. Chronicle 

The popular impression regarding a desert is that of an 
immense waste of sand unenlivened by the smallest glimpse 
of color, and therefore utterly devoid of vegetation. Like 
most popular impressions it is erroneous, and if a person be 
possessed of a sufficient love of nature to lead him to explore 
the apparent barrenness he will find much to please and in- 
terest him. The view the traveller obtains from the car win- 
dows as he speeds through the Colorado desert is certainly 
not enchanting. In winter he will see nothing but mile after 
mile of gray sand, here and there patches of reddish clay, 
tufts of yellowish grass, great masses of apparently sun- 
burned twigs, and at vast distances from each other gigantic 
but leafless bushes furnished with formidable thorns. Glist- 
ening white in unending sunshine, like dead ivory, lie the 
bleaching bones of dead animals, perhaps those also of men, 
Nothing breaks the dreary monotony of the arid plain, with, 
perhaps, the exception of the dust-laden caravan of some 
adventurous traveller bound for the Salt River Valley. The 
comfortably housed tourist draws closer the blinds of his 
luxurious Pullman, shudders at the disconsolate prospect 
which stretches out far on either side of him, and impatiently 
wonders why such waste places exist. From Tucson to Sal- 
ton, excepting Yuma, this picture is complete. At Yuma 
Mr. Blaisdell has made heroic endeavors to create beauteous 
gardens and plentiful orchards, but the devastating overflow 
of the Gila and Colorado Rivers swept to destruction all his 
vines, apricot, and orange trees. But it is not the cultivated 
spots of which we wish to speak, but the untamed and ap- 
parently untamable wilderness. Strange as it may appear, 
spring has the same beneficent effects upon this iahospitable 
soil as on that happy with well-cherished flowers and fruit 
trees. The never-ending belt of dull brown is fast beginning 
to change, and most delicate greenery hides the twigs of 
sepia. From quiet and dyspeptic studies of gray and brown 
we have lovely verdant clumps, shading with their arching 
boughs the grass-fringed orifice from which bubbles a cold 
but salty stream. The gloomy bushes of sage, hitherto dry 
and lifeless, now throb gently with the pressure of the fast- 
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running sap. ‘The uttermost ends are dyed with gayest lues 
—red, blue, and dark purple—and the budding leaves are fat 
and bloated, as if dropsical. Ina few days the process of 
rejuvenation will have been completed,. Another of the same 
family, dissimilar enough to be a second cousin, puts forth a 
tender notched leaf of a pale bluish color. The leaves are 
separated about half an inch, and the end of the spray is 
furnished with tiny little globular bunches of flowers, there 
being sometimes eight in one bunch, making a remarkable 
resemblance to a lady’s powder puff. The scent is not un- 
pleasing, faintly reminding one of a gorgeous marigold, the 
favorite flower of the mild Hindoo, A near neighbor is a 
sturdy tree, stunted, of course, not attaining four feet in 
height, but stout in wood, protected by sharp, ugly thorns 
nearly an inch in length. It bears a thick, pulpy lozenge- 
shaped leaf, green as alfalfa. The leaves have a common 
starting point, a tiny bulb not so large as a pin’s head, from 
which project sometimes as many as six heavy leaves. The 
largest is almost three-quarters of an inch in length and one- 
quarter of an inch in breadth. This is probably the very 
greenest tree in the desert. There are no veins in the leaf. 
It is a solid green lump of fleshy vegetation. A plant pecu- 
liar to this portion of the desert is a frail and supple tree, 
almost leafless, but with a tender flower of a satiny bloom, 
closely set and backing each other. Two tiny petals are 
surrounded by four larger, which overlap themselves. They 
are not unlike the Santa Cruz immortelles, and like them 
scentless. What would at first appear to be the leaves of 
the plant are in reality the starting of new twigs, and when 
they have reached the length of two inches they rapidly de- 
velop these diminutive flowers in almost continuous clusters 
to the parent stem. Most pleasing to the eyes are the small 
bright green leaves of a dwarfish box-plant with a flower as 
yellow as Scottish heather or the golden buttercups which 
enliven fat meadow-lands. It is a gay little tree, and its 
foliage and bark glisten as if freshly varnished. The leaves 
are thickly set, and their vivid green enhances the flaunting 
yellow of its blossom. It emits a peculiar odor and forms a 
singular contrast to the other shrubbery, for it belongs more 
to the laurel family than to the sage. Returning again to 
the sage we find another variety. Its stalk is slender, and, 
owing to the revivifying sap, pink as the inside of a sea shell. 
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PEN PICTURES: THE WORLD OVER 





The Colorado Desert....J. H. Gilmour....S, F. Chronicle 

The popular impression regarding a desert is that of an 
immense waste of sand unenlivened by the smallest glimpse 
of color, and therefore utterly devoid of vegetation. Like 
most popular impressions it is erroneous, and if a person be 
possessed of a sufficient love of nature to lead him to explore 
the apparent barrenness he will find much to please and in- 
terest him. The view the traveller obtains from the car win- 
dows as he speeds through the Colorado desert is certainly 
not enchanting. In winter he will see nothing but mile after 
mile of gray sand, here and there patches of reddish clay, 
tufts of yellowish grass, great masses of apparently sun- 
burned twigs, and at vast distances from each other gigantic 
but leafless bushes furnished with formidable thorns.  Glist- 
ening white in unending sunshine, like dead ivory, lie the 
bleaching bones of dead animals, perhaps those also of men, 
Nothing breaks the dreary monotony of the arid plain, with, 
perhaps, the exception of the dust-laden caravan of some 
adventurous traveller bound for the Salt River Vailey. The 
comfortably housed tourist draws closer the blinds of his 
luxurious Pullman, shudders at the disconsolate prospect 
which stretches out far on either side of him, and impatiently 
wonders why such waste places exist. From Tucson to Sal- 
ton, excepting Yuma, this picture is complete. At Yuma 
Mr. Blaisdell has made heroic endeavors to create beauteous 
gardens and plentiful orchards, but the devastating overflow 
of the Gila and Colorado Rivers swept to destruction all his 
vines, apricot, and orange trees. [But it is not the cultivated 
spots of which we wish to speak, but the untamed and ap- 
parently untamable wilderness, Strange as it may appear, 
spring has the same beneficent effects upon this ishospitable 
soil as on that happy with well-cherished flowers and fruit 
trees. The never-ending belt of dull brown is fast beginning 
to change, and most delicate greenery hides the twigs of 
sepia. From quiet and dyspeptic studies of gray and brown 
we have lovely verdant clumps, shading with their arching 
boughs the grass-fringed orifice from which bubbles a cold 
but salty stream. The gloomy bushes of sage, hitherto dry 
and lifeless, now throb gently with the pressure of the fast- 
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running sap. The uttermost ends are dyed with gayest liues 
—red, blue, and dark purple—and the budding leaves are fat 
and bloated, as if dropsical. Ina few days the process of 
rejuvenation will have been completed. Another of the same 
family, dissimilar enough to be a second cousin, puts forth a 
tender notched leaf of a pale bluish color. The leaves are 
separated about half an inch, and the end of the spray is 
furnished with tiny little globular bunches of flowers, there 
being sometimes eight in one bunch, making a remarkable 
resemblance to a lady’s powder puff. The scent is not un- 
pleasing, faintly reminding one of a gorgeous marigold, the 
favorite flower of the mild Hindoo, A near neighbor is a 
sturdy tree, stunted, of course, not attaining ‘four feet in 
height, but stout in wood, protected by sharp, ugly thorns 
nearly an inch in length. It bears a thick, pulpy lozenge- 
shaped leaf, green as alfalfa. The leaves have a common 
starting point, a tiny bulb not so large as a pin’s head, from 
which project sometimes as many as six heavy leaves. The 
largest is almost three-quarters of an inch in length and one- 
quarter of an inch in breadth. ‘This is probably the very 
greenest tree in the desert. There are no veins in the leaf. 
It is a solid green lump of fleshy vegetation. A plant pecu- 
liar to this portion of the desert is a frail and supple tree, 
almost leafless, but with a tender flower of a satiny bloom, 
closely set and backing each other. Two tiny petals are 
surrounded by four larger, which overlap themselves. They 
are not unlike the Santa Cruz immortelles, and like them 
scentless. What would at first appear to be the leaves of 
the plant are in reality the starting of new twigs, and when 
they have reached the length of two inches they rapidly de- 
velop these diminutive flowers in almost continuous clusters 
to the parent stem. Most pleasing to the eyes are the small 
bright green leaves of a dwarfish box-plant with a flower as 
yellow as Scottish heather or the golden buttercups which 
enliven fat meadow-lands, It is a gay little tree, and its 
foliage and bark glisten as if freshly varnished. The leaves 
are thickly set, and .their vivid green enhances the flaunting 
yellow of its blossom. It emits a peculiar odor and forms a 
singular contrast to the other shrubbery, for it belongs more 
to the laurel family than to the sage. Returning again to 
the sage we find another variety. Its stalk is slender, and, 
owing to the revivifying sap, pink as the inside of a sea shell, 
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Its leaf is long and very thin and grows upright, embracing 
the stem, the end closing with a thick growth of young 
leaves. It is thick and when crushed proves to be sappy 
and unpleasantly odorous. Somewhat similar in its stately 
blue color is another sage tree, though the leaves are infre- 
quent, broader and more graceful, and with distinct veins 
and a crease in the centre. When broken or injured it pro- 
duces a smell as refreshing as mint, and carries four hard 
seeds inclosed in a little round green bullet. It apparently 
does not flower. ‘The first distinct approach ‘to a civilized 
flower borne upon a shrub is that found on a leafless plant, 
with sticky stalk covered with tiny thorns. As the elongated 
pod bursts open it shows some eight to ten long tulip-shaped 
flowers of a pale mauve color, furnished with purple tongues. 
A deliciously green leaf is that of a low-growing plant, darker 
than the ordinary sage, stronger smelling, notched, and with 
a very pronounced vein running down the centre. Let us 
leave for a while the loftier plants ef this land, forgotten 
when the earth received her gifts, and keeping our eyes well 
on the stony, sandy soil, see if we cannot discover some 
strange flora which shall repay us for our search. Appar- 
ently we shall be unrewarded, for the sands show nothing but 
the trail of the treacherous rattlesnake,-who here is of bluish- 
gray so approaching the color of the sand over which he 
drags his lazy length that if uncareful you may step on him 
and receive a bite as a deadly lesson for your carelessness. 
Little sharp-faced kangaroo rats thrust their heads from out 
their holes and look quizzically at you, and learning that you 
are but a harmless lunatic, leave their underground homes 
and whisk impudently by. Suddenly their attention is at- 
tracted to a succulent twig, and they will sit on their haunches 
nibbling their breakfast with quiet guste. Trim little chaps, 
clothed in pretty brown fur, they are ever scuttling about as 
if on errands pertaining to life and death, and when they re- 
turn homeward they spring into their cells as a diver taking 
a leap into a still, deep pool, and with their tails they sweep 
the opening smooth; that is why you never see their tracks 
near their tunnels. Ugly yellow lizards rush aimlessly about, 
their palpitating, fear-quaking bodies shaking the branches 
on which they have sought shelter. Anon a grasshopper, as 
large as those of India, springs across your path and disap- 
pears with a whirr, An occasional rabbit darts from out 
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some bush, and with ears laid well back starts for a desperate 
run to Arizona, ninety-four miles away. And occasionally 
the fat, clumsy four-long-legged and long-tailed horned toad 
rushes across our path. He has distinct horns upon his head, 
and his body, which is of a sage green color, is spotted with 
white dots, and his long tail too is thus discolored. His eyes 
are bright and twinkling. In truth he is but a corpulent 
lizard, shorter in the body, heavier in the head, and stronger 
and bigger in the legs. Very rarely you disturb a flock of 
birds, little brown fellows, with cheery twitters, and you 
grow angry with yourself for having spoiled their merry con- 
clave, for birds eschew the desert. But now, as it is spring, 
they are numerous, and to our delight this morning, we 
raised a covey of blackbirds, with their gorgeous yellow 
breasts and a slash of yellow on their sable wings. With 
violent screams they flew straight for the great clump of 
mesquite and disturbed the cogitations of a hawk. But 
blackbirds are plucky, for they surrounded the hawk, and by 
their gibes and chatter and audacious hostilities, drove him 
toward the tall palms that guard the springs, where a natu- 
ralist met his death at the hands of hostile Indians. Yes, 
there are desert flowers, small and sweet! On open patches 
nigh to the salty springs is a delicate blue flower like the 
poetical forget-me-not. It is fully as blue, but smaller, blos- 
soming on a little plant covered with a white down. Its tap 
root is twice as long as that which appears above the surface. 
The flowers fade very rapidly. The sun has but to touch 
them with her rays and they wilt before her power. Close 
to this wild forget-me-not is a little white flower growing on 
a stalk some six inches in height, with a tap root twice as 
long. It is very fragile and looks as though bred in a hot- 
house. As you pluck it, it dies. But the pride of the desert 
is the mesquite. Its beans afford the Indians food, and the 
wild bees make honey from its long pendent yellow blossoms. 
But a few weeks ago the mesquite tree was bare of leaf and 
its sharp thorns gave the naked boughs a most unlovely ap- 
pearance. First the tender buds put out their gentle green- 
ery and gradually hid the thorns, Then suddenly the leaves 
burst out, and the old tree sent out long shoots, which attain 
the length of a man’s arm in a day or so, and are devoid of 
thorns. And underneath the friendly shade of the giant tree 
with its far-stretching umbrageous branches, the grass grows 
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rankly by the sheltered pool and keeps the waters cool, while 
errant birds wend straight their flight toward its leafy bowers, 
and even ungrateful man reposes in the shade and thinks 
that the desert is not completely forgotten by the Creator. 


The Festival of the Dead....Lafcadio Hearn....Atlantic Monthly 

From the 13th to the 15th day of July is held the Festival 
of the Dead—the Bommatsuri or Bonku—by some Europeans 
called the Feast of Lanterns. But in many places there are 
two such festivals annually; for those who still follow the 
ancient reckoning of time by moons, hold that the Bommat- 
suri should fall on the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
days of the seventh month of the antique calendar, which 
corresponds to a later period of the year. Early on the morn- 
ing of the thirteenth, new mats of purest rice straw, woven 
expressly for the festival, are spread upon all Buddhist altars 
and within each butsuma or butsudan—the little shrine before 
which the morning and evening prayers are offered up in 
every believing home. Shrines and altars are likewise deco- 
rated with beautiful embellishments of colored paper, and with 
flowers and sprigs of certain hallowed plants—always real 
lotos flowers when obtainable, otherwise lotos flowers of 
paper, and fresh branches of shikimi (anise) and of misohagi 
(lespedeza). Then a tiny lacquered table—a zen—such as 
Japanese meals are usually served upon, is placed upon the 
altar, and the food offerings are laid on it. But in the smaller 
shrines of Japanese homes the offerings are more often simply 
laid upon the rice matting, wrapped in fresh lotos leaves. 
These offerings consist of the foods called somen, resembling 





our vermicelli; gozen, which is boiled rice; dango, a sort of 
tiny dumpling; egg plant, and fruits according to season— 
frequently uri and saikwa, slices of melon and watermelon, 
and plums and peaches. Often sweet cakes and dainties are 
added. Sometimes the offering is only o-sho-jin-gu (honor- 
able uncooked food); more usually it is o-rio-gu (honorable 
boiled food); but it never includes, of course, fish, meats, or 
wine. Clear water is given to the shadowy guests, and is 
sprinkled from time to time upon the altar or within the 
shrine with a branch of misohagi; tea is poured out every 
hour for the viewless visitors, and everything is daintily served 
up in little plates and cups and bowls, as for living guests, 
with hashi (chopsticks) laid beside the offering. So for three 
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days the dead are feasted. At-sunset, pine torches, fixed in 
the ground before each home, are kindled to guide the spirit 
visitors. Sometimes, also, on the first evening of the Bom- 
matsuri, welcome-fires (mukaebi) are lighted along the shore 
of the sea or lake or river by which the village or city is sit- 
uated—neither more nor less than one hundred and eight 
fires, this number having some mystic signification in the 
philospohy of Buddhism. And charming lanterns are sus- 
pended each night at the entrances of homes—the Lanterns 
of the Festival of the Dead—lanterns of special forms and 
colors, beautifully painted with suggestions of landscape and 
shapes of flowers, and always decorated with a peculiar fringe 
of paper streamers. Also, on the same night those who 
have dead friends go to the cemeteries and make offerings 
there, and pray, and burn incense, and pour out water for 
the ghosts. Flowers are placed there in the bamboo vases 
set beside each haka, and lanterns are lighted and hung up 
before the tombs, but these lanterns have no designs upon 
them. At sunset on the evening of the fifteenth only the 
offerings called Segaki are made in the temples. Then are 
fed the ghosts of the Circle of Penance, called Gakido, the 
place of hungry spirits; and then also are fed by the priests 
those ghosts having no other friends among the living to 
care for them. Very, very small these offerings are—like 
the offerings to the gods. Upon the third and last night 
there is a weirdly beautiful ceremony, more touching than 
that of the Segaki, stranger than the Bon-odori—the cere- 
mony of farewell. All that the living may do to please the 
dead has been done; the time allotted by the powers of the 
unseen worlds unto the ghostly visitants is well-nigh past, 
and their friends must send them all back again. Every- 
thing has been prepared forthem. In each home small boats 
made of barley straw closely woven have been freighted with 
supplies of dainty food, with tiny lanterns, and written mes- 
sages of faith and love. Seldom more than a foot in length 
are these boats, but the dead require little room. And the 
frail craft are launched on canal, lake, sea, or river—each 
with a miniature lantern glowing at the prow and incense 
burning at the stern. And if the night be fair, they voyage 
long. Down all the creeks and rivers and canals these phan- 
tom fleets go glimmering to the sea; and all the sea sparkles 
with the lights of the dead, and the sea wind is fragrant with 
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incense. . . . But, alas! it is now forbidden, by law and 
custom, in the great seaports of the empire to launch the 
shoryobune, “the boats of the blessed ghosts.” 


Life in Boer-Land....Province of North Holland....National Observer 

North of the Haarlem tulip gardens, between the ocean 
and the Zuyder Zee, lies the province of North Holland. Its 
women are still fantastically helmed in metal; its dogs still 
drag the fish-carts, the master atop, from Egmond to Alk- 
maar; and the Boer—thrifty, curious, proud—still waxes 
richer and richer, yet is content with a diet of potatoes, and, 
for all adventure, the weekly amble to the cheese market. 
Neither he nor his wife possesses in any marked degree the 
gift of capturing the affections of the stranger within their 
gates, and in this respect the endowment of his sons and 
daughters is imperfect as his own. But the setting in which 
Providence has placed him is compensation enough. To 
eyes aweary of everlasting gray, with furtive hints of metallic 
blue, how delightful the endless atmospheric changes of 

The land that rides at anchor, and is moor’d, 
In which they do not live, but go aboard! 

How grateful, how refreshing, how inspiriting the suffused 
light, the pale sunshine, the opalescent hues, the vanishing 
blue in the horizon of the Landscape Land! To see it at its 
best, ’tis well to start walking at that hour which is neither 
the heat of afternoon nor the chill of evening but something 
of each; the starting-place to be a point on the seacoast a 
little to the north of Egmond-aan-Zee. Still farther north 
there looms along the coast the enormous triple dyke which 
prevents the land from running away and committing suicide 
by drowning—the line to seaward being “The Waker,” the 
next “ The Dreamer,” and that on the landward side “ The 
Sleeper.” Ahead are those dunes which the sea in a gener- 
ous mood has given to the land for protection against her- 
self. Hillocks of fine sand, where grass and shrubs and all 
manner of wild-flowers have taken root, they stretch a mile 
or so inland, and over them you must break your path. In 
their hollows the air is stifling: the sun beats on their heights; 
and so treacherous is the footing that at every step you long 
to throw yourself on the scanty herbage, and there lie prone, 
with never a sound save the lapwing’s cry and a distant 
sharpening of scythes. But when the last,hillock has been 
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vanquished and the summit is won, there is spread before 
you a pastoral unequalled and indescribable. It is the 
Promised Land, where all is beautiful, and to look is to see 
the ends of the world. It is aspread of vivid meadows, gold- 
brown hay fields streaked with sunshine, trees, waterways, 
villages, red-tiled houses, bathed in the tender, diffused light 
that is Holland’s chiefest charm, and ranging away—away— 
to where earth touches sky, and sky melts intocarth. ‘There 
is no movement but a sauntering of sumptuous black and white 
kine, or the passage of a blue-vestured milkman, Even 
the windmills are still, for it is summer-tide,-and the water 
is shallow in the ditches. The wings of one in the middle 
distance.are turned to the form of a cross—to the country- 
side a sign of the passing of Death. Far to the left the 
dunes trend inland, their white crests taking the sun, even 
as the window pane of yonder square brick house with its 
cone of thatch roof, its linden screen for sun-blind, and the 
great shining ball of metal in the garden. In the province 
are many such houses—all homes of the Boer. To him the 
beauty of the land—the golden ditches, the gorgeous tulips, 
and the pale Annunciation lilies—is such an old story as to 
be of scant account: his heart is with his treasure, with the 
sumptuous black and white kine. You see them dominating 
the landscape, in act to grow sleek and meaty on the rich 
pasturage wrung from the reluctant sea. ‘They have some 
twenty centuries of unalloyed ancestry. Black but comely, 
they were giving milk, and ruminating, ere Christ came; they 
had a thousand years and more behind them when the waters 
triumphed, and the Zuyder Zee was added to the map of 
Europe; their stock has populated the world, and from Arch- 
angel to the valley of the Mohawk, man grows rich by their 
bounty. ‘Their individual days on earth are few, but who 
shall say they are not pleasant? They are treated with re- 
spect; they have no cares and no regrets; nothing is asked 
of them but, day in and day out, to stay themselves in pas- 
tures green, “the quiet waters by,” and to be tolerant at 
milking-time. Certainly at six or seven years old they arise 
and go forth, and are turned into beef; but they reck not 
their fate, and the herbage is just as sweet the night before 
as when, in the days of calfhood, they careered from the dog 
carts clattering along the paven roads. In winter they house 
with their master, their tails tied to the ceiling; and at nights 
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when the wind is vehement upon the land, and dykes and 
ditches are frozen, and Jack Frost has touched the willows, 
the Boer and his family creep into the long stable, and sit 
with them, and find warmth and comfort in their neighbor- 
hood. Extravagance is not a Boer vice. Far from it. They 
toil without ceasing, and pleasure—unless there be pleasure 
in doing—is rare in their lives. That tall, gaunt creature, 
in sabots and a common blue blouse, intent on the roughest 
farmwork, satisfied with the coarsest fare, has a small for- 
tune at his banker’s, and, spending but an infinitesimal part 
of his income, he plumps it year by year. His energies are 
devoted to the production of round, yellow, shining cheeses, 
and he asks no more than that their quality be such that they 
fetch a good price at the weekly market. Some forty days 
and some twenty cans of milk are needed for a single cheese 
—a tablespoonful and a-half of patent rennet and one-tea- 
spoonful of coloring matter forseven. It is a curious process, 
with the scantest interest for the layman. But he does not 
fail to appreciate the quaintness of the weekly market at 
Alkmaar. The narrow streets round the market-place are 
blocked by little carts; the poor mongrels that draw them lie 
panting and travel-stained, their harness trailing on the 
ground. Carved Dutch chariots, and wagons with huge 
hoods, and all manner of old-fashioned vehicles are bringing 
in the cheese and the cheesemakers. Cheeses are tossing 
from hand to hand out of brass-prowed barges that have 
come sailing through the night up the canal that skirts the 
market-place. The scales in the weighing-house, two hun- 
dred years old and more, are waiting to tell the truth about 
thousands of cheeses. The floor of the huge market-place is 
covered with pyramids of cheeses, sun-proof, in fine linen 
cloth with lace insertion. The buyer tosses one cheese in 
his hand, punches another cheese, probes a third cheese with 
a scoop, and makes his offer to the Boer. If it be accepted, 
the two men bring their right hands together, palm against 
palm, and the bargain is inalienable; and the buyer passes 
on to another lot of cheese. And the market over, home by 
the narrow roads, by the canals with their sentinel storks, by 
gardens of lilies, by herds contemplative and benign, by tall 
windmills, by just such avenues as Hobbema painted—till at 
last you reach your farm, and fall to work against the coming 
of another market day. ‘That is how, being a Boer, you live. 
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IN DIALECT: CHARACTER VERSE 


Yaller Jes’mine....Elis Sheppard....N. O. Times-Democrat 
I know dat de weather is chilly and cole— 
Be in time! Be in time! 
Yet de jes’mine flower ’s bright as gole— 
In its prime! In its prime! 





Hit bloomin’ bright, hit bloomin’ light, 
In its prime—in its prime! 

Fer I plant it on a moonlight night: 
See it climb! See it climb! 

I brought it from the darkly swamp— 
See it climb! See it climb! 

I brought it from de chilly damp— 
Be in time! Be in time. 


I plant an’ name it for my beau— 
Be in time! Be in time! 

Hit wind around my cabin do’— 
See it climb! See it climb! 


If he should cease to love me true— 
Be in time! Be in time! 
Dat jes’mine hit would wither too— 
In its prime! In its prime! 
Enjoyin’ Poor Health....George Horton....Chicago Herald 
D’you remember Hiram Cawkin— 
. Lived in York State years ago? 
Whut a way he had o’ talkin’— 
How his voice was choked with woe ? 
Allus on the p’int o’ dyin’, 
Allus groanin’, gruntin’, sighin’; _ 
Ask ’im, “‘ Hiram, how’s she goin’ ?” 
He'd a kinder knit his brow, 
And would answer, lookin’ knowin’: 
“ Thankee, 
I’m enj’yin’ poor health now.” 


Wan’t ’e long an’ thin an’ skinny! 
(No one ever called ’im “tall ”"— 
Allus “long ”’) an’ so blame’ thin ’e 
Didn’t hev no flesh at all! 
Seemed of all ambition lackin’ 
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’Cept to keep ’is jints a crackin’ 
An’ to tell the folks ’at met ’im— 
Made no diffurnce when er how 
So they paused enough to let ’im: 
“ Thankee, 
I’m enj’yin’ poor health now.” 
Nineteen year or twenty, is it, 
Sence you last was back in Wayne? 
Year ago I made a visit, 
But I’ll never go again. 
Findin’ all my friends departed 
Makes me feel too heavy-hearted. 
Only one man left ’at knew me— 
Hiram Cawkin; an’ I swow 
*T sounded good when he sez to me: 
“ Thankee, 
I’m enj’yin’ poor health now.’ 


, 


Must be ninety, ’f he’s two hours, 
Old. Y’ know when we was young— 
Lived on misery. All ’is powers 
Round affliction twined an’ clung. 
Queer ol’ feller! Allus groanin’, 
Gruntin’, whinin’, sighin’, moanin’. 
Soon to glory he’ll be strayin’ ; 
’N’ I can fancy ’im, I vow, 
Buttonholin’ saints, an’ sayin’: 
‘ Thankee, 
I’m enj’yin’ poor health now!” 


Dad's Little Fiddle....Fred Warner Sibley.... Boston Globe 
Sarsarty was the fiddler’s name; 
An’ he could play, 
Well, I should say. 
*Twas a whole circus an’ a shinny game 
To hear him make that fiddle talk, 
An’ laugh an’ cry ’s if like ter die. 





He made it dance, he made it walk, 
He made it sing, he made it sigh; 

He sent the notes clear up to Mary, 

An’ then way down to the Old Harry. 
He knew, no doubt, what he was about: 

He fairly set me cryin’ once, 
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An’ then he made me laugh right out. 
I felt as sheepish as a dunce. 
But arter all is sed an’ done, 
Arter all the fine notes he would take, 
’Twarn’t no sech music ’s Dad ’ud make 
With the little fiddle he played on. 


*T was the cutest little fiddle: 
It was as black 
As a factory stack. 
It a’lers seemed to me a riddle 
Where all them pretty sounds ’ud stay! 
They were so sweet, so shy, so neat; 
An’ then the way ’at Dad ’ud play! 
There wan’t nobody but ’ud say, 
It was delicious jes’ to feel 
The bow a-turnin’ of a reel.” 
Back an’ forward, toe an’ heel, 
Your eyes a-dancin’ with your feet, 
Your partner lookin’ flushed and sweet, 
Not a false step, not a break— 
Sech was the music Dad ’ud make 
With the little fiddle he played on. 


“~ 
- 


But in the chimney-corner home, 
A winter night 
By candle light, 
The sweetest music seemed to come. 
You'd hear the water laughin’, dancin’; 
The birds ’ud sing, the sleighbells ring, 
You'd fairly see the horses prancin’ 
An’ then so low, so sweet, an’ slow 
You'd hear the fairies in the air 


, 


A-singin’ to ’emselves up there 
A verse each time he drawed the bow. 
An’ Bill an’ me, aside his knee, 
"Ud sit and cry an’ laugh together, 
An’ watch the flickerin’ in the fire, 
An’ specklate an’ wonder whether 
The angels in the holy choir 
From their gold harps sech notes ‘ud shake 
As the lovely music Dad ’ud make 
With the little fiddle he played on. 
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SCIENCE, INVENTION, INDUSTRY 





Influence of Inventicns on Labor....C. D. Wright....Frank Leslie’s 

The present century, from an industrial point of view, has 
been given largely to the development of inventions, the real 
age of machinery beginning with the discovery of new de- 
vices for spinning and weaving textiles. The inception of 
this age may be given as the year 1760. The progress in 
the development has been enormous, and yet, instead of 
being at the end of the régime of machinery, we are probably 
only at the beginning. The development must and will go 
on, and the future achievements of inventive genius in the 
mechanical and chemical sciences must be looked upon sas 
bright, indeed, and as holding out to humanity many of its 
best boons and most munificent endowments, not only in 
moral and industrial directions, but also in a greater and 
more equal diffusion of wealth and all that wealth means. 
This development constantly reminds us that the future holds 
the golden age, and not the past. In this thought we neces- 
sarily consider the direct and indirect influences which the 
development of inventions has had upon labor. The influ- 
ence has been felt in two directions, economically and ethi- 
cally, and economically in two directions also, but in dia- 
metrically opposite ways. First, in the so-called displacement 
or contraction of labor, and, second, in the expansion of labor 
or the increased opportunities for remunerative employment. 
In considering the economical bearing or influence of inven- 
tions, we must deal with labor abstractly; but the ethical 
influence brings the man asa social and political factor under 
consideration. So the ethics of the question becomes the 
most prominent feature of any treatment of the influence of 
inventions upon labor. The displacement or contraction of 
labor is the must prominent feature when the economical influ- 
ence of inventions is discussed. It is the gloomy side, and 
leads the individual man, the one who is practically displaced, 
to feel that machinery is hisenemy. Inthe manufacture of ag- 
ricultural implements, in one establishment in one of the wes- 
tern States, only 600 men, with machinery, are now required 
to do what 2,145 men, without machinery, were formerly re- 
quired to do; a clear displacement, or contraction, rather, in 
this particular instance of the labor of 1,545 men—a propor- 
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tion of 1 to 3.57. The most glaring instance is to be found 
in cotton-spinning. At the present time, with one pair of 
self-acting mules having 2,124 spindles, a single spinner, with 
the assistance of two boys, will produce 55,098 hanks of No. 
32 twist in the same time that it formerly took one spinner 
to produce by the single spindle hand-wheel five hanks of 
like number twist. .Taking all processes of cotton manufac- 
ture into consideration, it is quite generally agreed by cotton 
manufacturers that the displacement is in the proportion of 
3 to 1. Even under the dispensation of power machinery, 
the difference is enormous, for, in 1831, in this country, the 
average number of spindles per operative was 25.2; it is now 
over 72, an increase of 185 per cent. Of course, along with 
this increase of the number of spindles per operative, there 
has been an increase of product per operative; this is 145 
per cent, so far as spinning alone is concerned. Under the 
old hand-loom system, a fair adult weaver wove from 
forty-two to forty-eight yards of common shirting per week. 
A weaver to-day, attending six power-looms in a cotton 
factory, can produce 1,500 yards per week. So instances 
might be multiplied, but in considering them all, it is im- 
possible to ascertain with any mathematical exactness the 
displacement or contraction of labor. Any estimate is un- 
satisfactory, but it may be fair to assume that it is in the 
ratio of twotoone. It is great enough to excite apprehen- 
sion when only this side of the question is considered. But 
the second economic fact—the expansion of labor—relieves 
the mind of such apprehension, for an examination of this 
expansive influence of inventions reveals a most encouraging 
condition. The people at large, and especially those who 
work for wages, have experienced three great elements of 
progress along with the introduction and use of inventions; 
First, increased wages; second, reduction of working time; 
third, reduced cost of articles of consumption. In wages 
and in product the situation is well illustrated in the cotton 
industry, the first great industry to feel the effects of inven- 
tion. The ratio of cost per pound for labor in producing 
common cotton cloth in this country for the year 1828 and 
1880 was as 6.77 for the former to 3.31 in the latter year, 
a reduction of nearly one-half in cost, the ratio of wages for 
the same period being $2.62 to $4.84. The hand-loom 
weaver of America never earned much over fifty cents per 
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day, while at present he earns three times this amount; but 
his earnings have not increased in proportion to the product 
of his labor. The expansion of labor is fully shown by the 
increased consumption of great staples used in manufactur- 
ing, cotton and iron, for instance. The consumption per 
capita of iron in 1870 was 105.64 pounds; it rose, in 1890, 
to 283.38 pounds. The consumption per capita of steel in- 
creased from 46 pounds in 1880, to 144 pounds in 1890. The 
consumption of raw cotton in 1830 was 5.9 pounds per capita; 
in 1880, 13.91 pounds, and in 1890 nearly 19 pounds. This 
enormous per Capita increase in these great staples can indi- 
cate but one result—the constant enlargement of the oppor- 
tunities for employment. Some other figures are still more 
powerful. The increase in population of the United States, 
from 1860 to 1880, was 56 per cent, while the increase in the 
total number of persons engaged in all occupation for the 
same period was nearly 10g percent. In the decade from 
1870 to 1880 alone, the population increased 30.08 per cent, 
while the number of persons engaged in all occupations in- 
creased 39 per cent. These figures alone constitute a com- 
plete answer to the other side of the question—the displace- 
ment or contraction of labor; but the expansion receives a 
powerful illustration when the influence of modern inventions 
is considered. Many such inventions have actually created 
employment where none existed before their discovery. As 
instances of this proposition, the whole department of elec- 
tricity, electric lighting, telegraphic operations, and the tele- 
phone are striking examples. Hundreds of thousands of 
people are brought into employment through such inventions. 
The invention of Goodyear, by which rubber is made avail- 
able for wearing apparel, has furnished employment in untold 
quantity, where none has been displaced; and not only in 
furnishing employment, but in increasing the comfort and 
health of the people the influence has been incalculable. 
Passing to the ethical influence of inventions, it may be said 
that inventions brought with them a new school of ethics, 
for machinery is the type and representative of the civiliza- 
tion of this age, embodying as it does, so far as physics and 
mechanics are concerned, the concentrated, clearly wrought- 
out thought of the age. Books represent thought; invention 
is its embodiment. So we are living in the age of mind, in- 
tellect, brain; and brain is king, with machinery as his prime 
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minister. It is only natural that, under such sovereignty, 
invention should not only typify the progress of the race, 
but also have a clearly marked influence upon the morals of 
the people—a mixed influence, as men are what we call good 
or evil, but, on the whole, with the good vastly predominant. 
Under this influence the working-man has learned that from 
a rude instrument of toil furnishing simply crude muscular 
power, he has become an intelligent exponent of hidden laws. 
He is no longer a muscular power, simply caring only for 
the contentment of an animal, but is something more, and 
wants the contentment which belongs to the best environ- 
ment. In art operations, which belong to the ethical side of 
life, the influence of inventions has been as great as in the 
purely economical field; for by its aid the work of our arti- 
sans is rapidly making the taste of the people artistic, as 
trained and inventive skill puts art into wood and metal. 
The stove manufacturer, in order to meet the demands of the 
common people, must secure the services of an artist, that 
the design of the kitchen or parlor-stove he offers for sale 
shall not offend the artistic eye. The wage-receiver has been 
taught to enjoy music and literature; to know that he isa 
political and moral factor. He sees that he has outgrown 
the purely physiological relation which labor bears to pro- 
duction, and furnishes the developed mental qualities of man. 


A New Motive Power....Steam and Hot Air.,.. London Times 

It is well known that the practical efficiency of the steam 
engine is very far below the standard which theory correctly 
sets up for it. The mechanical work done by a pound of 
coal in our best engines—that is, by the conversion of heat 
into motion—is greatly less than theory tells us it should be. 
It has been proposed to supersede steam by various gases or 
to add them to it and use them in a mixed form. Air has 
found much favor with inventors, and there have been times 
when the use of combined air and steam appeared to bea 
practical method of improving the steam engine. But aside 
from gas engines and hot-air engines pure and simple, down 
to the present time there has been no record of commercial 
or even practical success having attended the introduction of 
air in any way into the steam engine. Among others who 
have taken a deep practical interest in the question of the 
use of combined air and steam in the engine is Mr. Edward 
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Field, C.E., who has been well known for many years past 
in connection with the steam boiler bearing his name. His 
improvement was a great step in advance in the steam boiler, 
but it is probable that it will be found that he has now made 
a far greater advance. Put in a few plain words, Mr. Field 
produces the volume of mixed gases under pressure necessary 
for performing a given amount of work in an engine with the 
use of only from 12% to 20 per cent of the quantity of steam 
which would be used in the same engine to perform the same y 
amount of work. This volume of mixed gases consists of a 
small volume of steam introduced into a large volume of 
heated air. Whatever of invention there is in the present 
connection relates to the apparatus by means of which the 
discovery is utilized in practice. This apparatus consists 
mainly of two portions—namely, the experimental, whereby 
Mr. Field demonstrates the principles of his discovery and 
the practical, by which he illustrates the application of those 
principles in doing work. This apparatus of both kinds we 
have recently had the opportunity of inspecting and of seeing 
in operation, with results which fully support all that Mr. 
Field claims in respect of the principle. The experimental 
apparatus consists of two measuring chambers of different 
capacities, and a working cylinder having a weighted piston. 
In order to prevent condensation or loss of heat a high tem- 
perature is maintained in each of the chambers. In order to 
render the experiments comparative, steam was first admitted 
to both of the measuring chambers at a pressure of sixty 
pounds per square inch. This steam, which represented 











twenty volumes, was then admitted to the working cylinder, 
and it raised the piston with a load of 171 pounds to a height 
of 5% inches. ‘The experiment was repeated, when the pis- 
ton was only raised 434 inches. The smaller of the two 
chambers was then filled with steam at sixty pounds pressure, 
and the larger chamber with heated air at a temperature of 
400° Fahrenheit, which is about the temperature required in 
practice and at atmospheric pressure, as shown by the re- 
spective gauges. The proportions were two of steam and 
sixteen of heated air, and upon the admission of the steam 
to the air the gauges on both chambers instantly showed a 
pressure of sixty pounds per square inch. Upon the mixture 
of steam and air being admitted to the cylinder the weighted 
piston was rapidly driven up 7% inches, which was as high 
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as it could reach, and represented the stroke of the piston 
within the cylinder. Upon the experiment being repeated 
the weighted piston rose more rapidly, giving the cylinder 
cover a violent blow. A number of experiments clearly dem- 
onstrated that the twenty volumes of steam failed to do the 
work that two volumes of steam combined with sixteen vol- 
umes of heated air did. They further showed that the best 
results were obtained with these proportions of the two fluids, 
and these are about the proportions which Mr. Field employs 
in practice. It should be observed that in practice the air is 
heated at little or no cost by the waste heat which in an or- 
dinary engine escapes into the atmosphere. The principles 
here involved have been put in practice by Mr. Field ina 
portable engine, which, however, has several drawbacks in 
consequence of the mixing chambers having to be super- 
added to the existing engine works. These chambers are 
mounted on the top of the engine cylinder, and there is a 
chamber for each end of the cylinder. Each of these cham- 
bers in turn receives its charge of heated air into which is 
delivered a proportionate charge of steam. The mixture is 
delivered from each chamber alternately to the front and 
the back end of the cylinder, causing the out-strokes and the 
in-strokes of the piston in succession. Upon the occasion 
of our visit the engine was first run with steam alone. It 
may be mentioned that the temperature in the air chamber 
should not be less than 400° Fahrenheit for the proper de- 
velopment of the advantages of the system. Asa matter of 
fact the air temperature during the engine trial was not higher 
than 300°, but was generally much lower, owing to the 
draughts and to the inefficient construction of the heating 
apparatus. On comparing the results of the two engine runs, 
made respectively with pure steam and with combined steam 
and heated air, it was found that there was an absolute gain 
of 44 per cent in favor of the Field system as against ordi- 
nary steam. The opinion of this system entertained by Mr. 
D. K. Clark, whose report has already been referred to, 
may be gathered by the following extract of that docu- 
ment: “It means an enormous commercial success, if prop- 
erly manipulated, and under Mr. Field’s experienced super- 
vision it seems quite possible that this engine will bring about 
the same benefit with regard to the economical use of steam 
as Bessemer’s steel gave to its own specific industries,” 
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DEATH OF COLONEL NEWCOME 





Famous Chapters from Famous Books.* 


I had to go back to Clive with these gloomy tidings. The 
poor fellow must put up a bed in his studio, and there await 
the issue of his wife’s illness. I saw Thomas Newcome could 
not sleep under his son’s roof that night. 

“The colonel may come to us,” I thought; “our old house 
is big enough.” I guessed who was the friend coming in my 
wife’s company, and pleased myself by thinking that two 
friends so dear should meet in our home. Bent upon these 
plans, I repaired to Grey Friars, and to Thomas Newcome’s 
chamber there. 

Bayham opened the door when I knocked, and came toward 
me with a finger on his lip, and a sad, sad countenance. He 
closed the door gently behind him, and led me into the court. 
“Clive is with him and Miss Newcome. He is very ill. He 
does not know them,” said Bayham witha sob. “ He calls 
out for them and they are both sitting there by his bed and 
he does not know them.” 

In a brief narrative, broken by most honest tears, Fred 
Bayham, as we paced up and down the court, told me what 
had happened. The old man must have passed a sleepless 
night, for on going to his chamber in the morning his at- 
tendant found him dressed in his chair, and his bed undis- 
turbed. He must have sat all through the bitter night with- 
out a fire; but his hands were burning hot, and he rambled 
in his talk. He spoke of some one coming to drink tea with 
him, pointed to the fire, and asked why it was not made; he 
would not go to bed, though the nurse pressed him. The 
bell began to ring for morning chapel; he got up and went 
toward his gown, groping toward it as though he could hardly 
see, and put it over his shoulders and would go out, but he 
would have fallen in the court if the good nurse had not 
given him her arm; and the physician of the hospital, pass- 
ing fortunately at this moment, who had always been a great 











* From ‘‘ The Newcomes.” By William Makepeace Thackeray. Col. 
Newcome, a gallant, tender gentleman, who has retired from the East India 
service, through his ignorance of the world loses his fortune. Being ill and 
unable to live in the household of his son Clive, whose wife’s mother hasa 
fearful temper, the colone! goes to the hospital where he dies. 
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friend of Colonel Newcome’s, insisted upon leading him back 
to his room again, and got him to bed. “When the bell 
stopped, he wanted to rise once more; he fancied he was a 
boy at school again,” said the nurse, “and that he was going 
in to Dr. Raine, who was schoolmaster here ever so many 
years ago.” So it was, that when happier days seemed to 
be dawning for the good man, that reprieve came too late. 
Grief, and years, and humiliation, and care, and cruelty had 
been too strong, and Thomas Newcome was stricken down. 

3ayham’s story told, I entered the room, over which the 
twilight was falling, and saw the figures of Clive and Ethel 
seated at each end of the bed. The poor old man within it 
was calling iricoherent sentences. I had to call Clive from 
the present grief before him, with intelligence of further 
sickness awaiting him at home. Our poor patient did not 
heed what I said to his son. 

“You must go home to Rosey,” Ethel said. “She will be 
sure to ask for her husband, and forgiveness is best, dear 
Clive. I will stay with uncle. I will never leave him. Please 
God, he will be better in the morning when you come back.” 

So Clive’s duty called him to his own sad home; and, the 
bearer of dismal tidings, I returned to mine. The fires were 
lit there, and the table spread; and kind hearts were waiting 
to welcome the friend who never more was to enter my door. 

It may be imagined that the intelligence which I brought 
alarmed and afflicted my wife, and Madame de Florac, our 
guest. Laura immediately went away to Rosey’s house to 
offer her services if needed. The accounts which she brought 
thence were very bad: Clive came to her for a minute or 
two, but Mrs. Mackenzie could not see her. Should she not 
bring the little boy home to her children? Laura asked; 
and Clive thankfully accepted that offer. The little man 
slept in our nursery that night, and was at play with our 
young ones on the morrow. 

Yet two more days passed, and I had to take two adver- 
tisements to “The Times” newspaper on the part of poor 
Clive. Among the announcements of births was printed, 
“On the 28th, in Howland Street, Mrs. Clive Newcome of a 
son still-born.” And a little lower, in the third division of 
the same column, appeared the words, “On the 29th, in How- 
land Street, aged 26, Rosalind, wife of Clive Newcome, Esq.” 
So, one day, shall the names of all of us be written there; 
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to be deplored by how many? to be remembered how long ?' 
to occasion what tears, praises, sympathy, censure? yet for 
a day or two, while the busy world has time to recollect us 
who have passed beyond it. So this poor little flower had 
bloomed for its little day, and pined, and withered, and per- 
ished. There was only one friend by Clive’s side following 
the humble procession which laid poor Rosey and her child 
out of sight of a world that had been but unkind to her. 
Not many tears were there to water her lonely little grave. 
A grief that was akin to shame and remorse humbled him as 
he knelt over her. Poor little harmless lady! no more child- 
ish triumphs and vanities, no more hidden griefs are you to 
enjoy or suffer; and earth closes over your simple pleasures 
and tears! The snow was falling and whitening the coffin as 
they lowered it into the ground. It was at the same ceme- 
tery in which Lady Kew was buried. I dare say the same 
clergyman read the same service over the two graves, as he 
will read it for you or any of us to-morrow, and until his 
own turn comes. Come away from the place, poor Clive! 
Come sit with your orphan little boy, and bear him on your 
knee, and hug him to your heart. He seems yours now, 
and all a father’s love may pour out upon him. Until this 
hour, Fate and homely tyranny had separated him from you. 

It was touching to see the eagerness and tenderness with 
which the great strong man now assumed the guardianship of 
the child. The little boy ran to Clive whenever he came in, 
and sat for hours prattling to him. He would take the boy 
out to walk, and from our windows we could see Clive’s 
black figure striding over the snow in St. James’ Park, the 
little man trotting beside him or perched on his father’s 
shoulder. My wife and I looked at them one morning as 
they were making their way toward the city. “He has in- 
herited that loving heart from his father,” Laura said; “and 
he is paying over the whole property to his son.” 

Clive, and the boy sometimes with him, used to go daily 
to Grey Friars, where the colonel still lay ill. After some 
days the fever which had attacked him left him; but left 
him so weak and enfeebled that he could only go from his 
bed to the chair by his fireside. The season was exceedingly 
bitter, the chamber which he inhabited was warm and spa- 
cious; it was considered unadvisable to move him until he 
had attained greater strength, and till warmer weather. The 
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medical men of the House hoped he might rally in spring. 
My friend, Dr. Goodenough, came to him; he hoped too: 
but not with a hopeful face. A chamber, luckily vacant, 
hard by the colonel’s, was assigned to his friends, where we 
sat when we were too many for him. Besides his customary 
attendant, he had two dear and watchful nurses, who were 
almost always with him—Ethel and Madame de Florac, who 
had passed many a faithful year by an old man’s bedside; 
who would have come, as to a work of religion, to any sick- 
couch, much more to this one, where he lay for whose life 
she would once gladly have given her own. 

But our colonel, we all were obliged to acknowledge, was 
no more our friend of old days. He knew us again, and 
was good to every one round him, as his wont was; espe- 
cially when Boy came, his old eyes lighted up with simple 
happiness, and, with eager trembling hands, he would seek 
under his bedclothes, or the pockets of his dressing-gown, 
for toys or cakes, which he had caused to be purchased for 
his grandson. ‘There was a little laughing, red-cheeked, 
white-headed gown-boy of the school, to whom the old man 
had taken a great fancy. One of the symptoms of his re- 
turning consciousness and recovery, as we hoped, was his 
calling for this child, who pleased our friend by his archness 
and merry ways; and who, to the old gentleman’s unfailing 
delight, used to call him, “Codd Colonel.” “Tell little 
F that Codd Colonel wants to see him;” and the little 
gown-boy was brought to him; and the colonel would listen 
to him for hours; and hear all about his lessons and his play; 
and prattle, almost as childishly, about Dr. Raine, and 
his own early school-days. The boys of the school, it must 
be said, had heard the noble old gentleman’s touching his- 
tory, and all got to know and love him. They came every 
day to hear news of him; sent him in books and papers to 
amuse him: and some benevolent young souls—God’s bless- 
ing on all honest boys, say I—painted theatrical characters, 
and sent them in to Codd Colonel’s grandson. 

So, weeks passed away, during which our dear old friend 
still remained with us. His mind was gone at intervals, but 
would rally feebly; and with his consciousness returned his 
love, his simplicity, his sweetness. He would talk French 
with Madame de Florac, at which time his memory appeared 
to awaken with surprising vividness, his cheeks flushed, and 
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he was a youth again—a youth all love and hope—a stricken 
old man, with a beard as white as snow, covering the noble 
care-worn face. At such times he called her by her Chris- 
tian name of Léonore; he addressed courtly old words of 
regard and kindness to the aged lady; anon he wandered in 
his talk, and spoke to her as if they still were young. Now, 
as in those early days, his heart was pure; no anger remained 
in it; no guile tainted it; only peace and good-will dwelt in it. 

Rosey’s death had seemed to shock him for a while when 
the unconscious little boy spoke of it. Before that circum- 
stance, Clive had even forborne to wear mourning, lest the 
news should agitate his father. The colonel remained silent 
and was very much disturbed all that day, but he never ap- 
peared to comprehend the fact quite, and once or twice 
afterward asked why she did not come to see him. She 
was prevented, he said, with a look of terror; he never once 
otherwise alluded to that unlucky tyrant of his household, 
who had made his last years so unhappy. 

More than once he spoke of Barnes to Ethel, and sent his 
compliments to him, and said he should like to shake him by 
the hand. Barnes Newcome never once offered to touch that 
honored hand, though his sister bore her uncle’s message to 
him. They came often from Bryanstone Square; Mrs. Hob- 
son even offered to sit with the colonel, and read to him, 
and brought him books for his improvement. But her pres- 
ence disturbed him; he cared not for her books; the two 
nurses whom he loved faithfully watched him; and my wife 
and I were admitted to him sometimes, both of whom he 
honored with regard and recognition. As for F. B., in order 
to be near his colonel, did not that good fellow take up his 
lodging in Cistercian Lane, at the Red Cow? He is one 
whose errors, let us hope, shall be pardoned, guia multum 
amavit, May good health and good fortune speed him! 

The days went on, and our hopes, raised sometimes, began 
to flicker and fail. One evening the colonel left his chair 
for his bed in pretty good spirits, but passed a disturbed 
night, and the next morning was too weak to rise. ‘Then he 
remained in his bed, and his friends visited him there. 

One afternoon he asked for his little gown-boy, and the 
child was brought to him, and sat by the bed with a very 
awe-stricken face, and then gathered courage, and tried to 
amuse him by telling him how it wasa half-holiday, and they 
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were having a cricket-match with the St. Peter’s boys in the 
green, and Grey Friars was in and winning. The colonel 
quite understood about it; he would like to see the game; 
he had played many a game on that green when he was a 
boy. He grew excited; Clive dismissed his father’s little 
friend, and put a sovereign into his hand; and away he ran 
to say that Codd Colonel had come into a fortune, and to 
buy tarts, and to see the match out. 

After the child had gone, Thomas Newcome began to 
wander more and more, He talked louder; he gave the 
word of command, spoke Hindoostanee as if to his men. 
Then he spoke words in French rapidly, seizing a hand that 
was near him; and crying, “ Toujours, toujours.” But it was 
Ethel’s hand which he took. Ethel and Clive and the nurse 
were in the room with him; the nurse came to us, who were 
sitting in the adjoining apartment; Madame de Florac was 
there, with my wife and Bayham. 

At the look in the woman’s countenance Madame de Florac 
started up. “He is very bad, he wanders a great deal,” the 
nurse whispered. The French lady fell instantly on her 
knees, and remained rigid in prayer. 

Some time afterward Ethel came in with a scared face to 
our pale group. “He is calling for you again, dear lady,” 
she said, going up to Madame de Florac, who was still kneel- 
ing; “and just now he wanted Pendennis to take care of his 
boy. Hewillnot know you.” She hid her tears as she spoke. 

She went into the room where Clive was at the bed’s foot; 
the old man within it talked on rapidly for a while: then 
again he would sigh and be still: once more I heard him say 
hurriedly, “Take care of him when I’m in India;” and then 
with a heartrending voice he called out, “ Léonore, Léonore!” 
She was kneeling by his side now. The patient’s voice sunk 
into faint murmurs; only a moan now and then announced 
that he was not asleep. 

At the usual evening hour the chapel bell began to toll, 
and Thomas Newcome’s hands outside the bed feebly beat 
time. And just as the last bell struck, a peculiar sweet smile 
shone over his face, and he lifted up his head a little, and 
quickly said, “Adsum!” and fell back. It was the word 
we used at school when names were called; and, lo! he, whose 
heart was as that of a little child, had answered to his name, 
and stood in the presence of The Master. 
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CURIOSITIES IN PROSE AND VERSE 





Bible Statistics....The Tree of Knowledge....London Answers 


The 
Bible con- 
tains 3566480 
letters, 810697 
words, 31175 ver- 
ses, 1189 chapters, 
and 66 books. The 
longest chapter is the 
119th Psalm; the shortest 
and middle chapter the 117th 
Psalm. The middle verse is 
the 8th of the 118th Psalm. The 
longest name is in the 8th chapter 
of Isaiah. The word “and” occurs 
46627 times; the word “ Lord” 1855 
times. The 37th chapter of Isaiah and the 
19th chapter of the 2d book of Kings are 
alike. The longest verse is the 9th of the 8th 
chapter of Esther; the shortest verse is the 35th 
of the rrth chapter of John. In the 21st verse 
of the 7th chapter of Ezra is the alphabet.— 
The finest piece of reading is the 26th 
chapter of Acts. The name of God 
is not mentioned 
in the 
book 
of Esther. It 
CONTAINS KNOWLEDGE, 
WISDOM, HOLINESS, AND LOVE. 











Sel_-cted Lipograms....A Quartet....The Glasgow Citizen 
Containing no vowel but ‘‘e.”’ 

Be tender, rev’rent, gentle, sweet; 

The feeblest, densest wretch we meet 

Screens, centred deep, the secret tent, 

Where kneels the best self ever bent. 


See blessé¢d we descend serene! 
Nell, ere she rests her, bends the knee. 
When sweet sleep seeks her sweeter eyes, 
Let gentle Nell remember me! 


See the helpless vessel reels 
When the tempest’s strength she feels. 
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Speed, men! seek the swell-swept deck 
Ere the crew desert the wreck. 


Reverence the Blessed Three, 
Help the brethen, freemen be; 
Bless the wretched bent severe, 
Ever the bereft best cheer. 





The Thanksgiving Turkey....H. C. Dodge....Detroit Free Press 





Goose because 
his quills have 
done a lot of writ- 


ing; we love Canariese— ,. a pA 


for their trills of melody delighting; wo love the 
Hen upon the nest for Easter Eggs we treasure; but, 

0. we love the Turkey best — he fills us full of pleasure 

The Parrot may our language talk, the Rooster do somo crowing, 

4 the Peacock may ia splendor walk, the Owl look wise and knowing; 
J but their accompjishments, tho’ great, are simply dull and murky to 
one who has a heapiog plate of this Thanksgiving Turkey. The other 
f birds are always here — which makes them common, very, but Turkey 


comes but once a year to make Home circles merry, and there he fills 
the broken ranks of loved ones brought 





to greet him, who scarco can 

wait to utier Thanks before they turn to eat him. The baby to King 

Turkey crawls, the old folks to him hobble, the lads and lassiss hear 
bis calls of “gobble, gobble, gobble,” 


and all with an amazing excst and 
appetite “go fcr him.” 


O, yes! We love the the Turkey best — in 


fact we just adore him. i i a a oe oe ee a 
vvyveév 


’egverereetvrtsetFf ee 
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LIFE, DEATH, IMMORTALITY 





“ These are the Eternal Questions.” 
Divine Sympathy in Life.... David Swing....Sermons 

Humanity is ever asking for sympathy. Education does 
not cure its pain. With the deepening of civilization the 
cry “ Who cares for man?” will deepen. Who will help him ? 
Is there some great sympathy in which he lives and in which 
he will die? Is there some love above these elegant forms 
of life saying,“ Thou shalt not silence the heart that is thrash- 
ing the grain of this world?’’ Is there some higher law 
passed for man? Does it say, “Thou shalt not reward the 
ear with deafness nor the eye with blindness nor love with 
death”? Perhaps that law of the thrashing-floor expands 
and takes in all of us children who would gladly fill our 
mouths with the fresh harvest of a second life. This the 
student of our world perceives—that while nature has no 
sympathy for man, while the ocean would as soon drown a 
child as float a log, yet through this same nature there beams 
a solicitude not its own. Some mind wishes the fruits to 
ripen for man, the birds to sing for him, and for him the 
great scenes of utility and beauty to pass along in their mar- 
vellous procession. A very large part of all the visible things 
from the stars to the soil of the field speak in tones of sym- 
pathy and say, “Some one cares for man.’’ Each useful 
thing, each happy thing, each beautiful thing, is a word in 
the great language of helpfulness; and all joined together 
make eloquent plea within the blessed field of optimism. 


The Nature of Death....Caroline C. Leighton....Intimations of Eternal Life 

What, then, is death—that intensely vital action we call 
death? “Death,” answer both ancient philosophy and mod- 
ern science, “is not destruction to either mind or body. It 
is the severing only of the bond that united them.” Chemi- 
cal investigation reveals all the activity of the natural world 
as due to change of form or to ever-varying union and separa- 
tion. Science nowhere sees death, but ever-changing life. 
What we called death is shown to be also birth, continual 
change of form being a law of life, death only a phase of life 
which is necessary as preparation for an improved condition. 
“Everything,” says Michelet, in speaking of the universal 
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destruction of animal life, “ must pass through nature’s great 
crucible, to be renewed and purified.” “In every pebble that 
lies unheeded on the ground are pent sundry gaseous sub- 
stances, which only await the delivering hand of the analyzer 
td be liberated, possessing in their free and etherealized ex- 
istence many powers and properties which imprisonment de- 
barred them from exercising. To the ordinary observer a 
stone thus transmuted appears to be destroyed. It may be- 
come invisible, but its apparent death is the beginning of a 
new life, with extended powers.” 


The Hope of Immortality....No Annihilation....Spokane Review 

Allegory and metaphor at best are poor supports for the 
fainting soul perishing for hope in immortality. The sublime 
hope that lives within the heart of man rests upon a surer 
foundation than the delightful imagery of the poet. It is 
founded upon the eternal rock of truth, and will grow brighter 
and stronger with the years. Life is a wonderful, beautiful 
mystery, contrary in itself to all visible laws of the universe, 
and therefore owing its existence to some unseen and incom- 
prehensible power. We know that it is a part of the divine 
plan that man should exist, and the hope of future existence 
is therefore based upon an actuality. We further know that 
all things change, but none cease to exist. Ages cannot add 
one bit of star dust to the universe, nor take away one atom 
of the ether in which the worlds are supported. Who can 
believe that while gross materialism is indestructible, the 
soul, the intelligence, the master of matter, can be fitfully 
summoned from nowhere and as suddenly annihilated? We 
live to-day, imprisoned in a material call. We shall not 
cease to exist when in the course of nature that prison-house 
is no longer able to withhold the strengthened and trium- 
phant soul from the sublime destiny willed for it by the su- 
preme Ruler of the universe. It was not a part of the divine 
plan to demonstrate the future to mankind, but instead to 
cheer his fainting spirits with the bright star of hope of im- 
mortality. There was a time, before the divine spirit that 
God has implanted within the breast of man had learned to 
conquer the animal instincts, when this star shone fitfully 
and with uncertain light, but as the man comes nearer to 
his God, the star shines with a refulgence and a glory that no 
pessimism can dim, no insidious assaults of unbelief conceal. 
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NEWSPAPER VERSE: GRAVE AND GAY 
Behind the Hilis....The Glasgow Citizen 

Behind the hills—that’s where the fairies go; 
Behind «he hills—that’s where the sun goes down, 
Leaving behind it o’er the teeming town 

The golden glamour of its after-glow. 

And when the winds have ceased to blow 
And bend the branches of the giant trees, 
They are not here, but far across the seas, 

Behind the hills—that’s where the wild winds go. 


And as for us, this much alone we know: 
There is not one that cometh here to stay; 
The fairest head must go from gold to gray; 

The youngest gait must go from quick to slow. 

And all too soon, grim Death will whisper low, 

“The rest is peace;” till melancholy fills 
Our very souls; oh! everlasting hills, 

Behind ye, too, do our lone spirits go ? 

~ 


"al 
/ The Bobolink’s Song....Stanley Waterloo....America 


[ What sound, 
The world round, 
Most mad joy can express ? 
What do you say or guess? 
Said the farmer gray: 
“This is what I say; 
This is what I think: 
"Tis the note 
From the straw-colored throat 
Of the bobolink! 
He is singing with a will; 
There’s a tink, tink, tinkle, and a gurgle and a thrill, 
He has lilted all the gleaming meadow over, 
He has bathed him in the fragrance of the clover, 
He is drunk with the perfume 
To the tip of every plume: 
He is tumbling, pirouetting in his flight, 
All a-whirl a merry moment, then alight. 
Dead is care! 
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He is riotously rich, and has to spare; 
He is flinging liquid silver to the air. 
See him float! 
See him gloat! 
See him doat! 
He is flaunting on the wing, 
He is mad in all the glory of the day; 
He has pitched to where the alder-bushes sway: 
‘J will teach you how to sing!’ 
All the other birds are mute. 
He is hid among the green 
And he plays the tambourine 
And triangle and flute; 
All a-tune 
To the lushness and the living of the June! 
The world round, 
No other sound 
Such mad joy can express. 
I know! Ido not guess!” 
Said the farmer gray: 
“That is what I say; 
That is what I think. 
*Tis the note 
From the straw-colored throat 
Of the bobolink!” 


Autumn Song....Dorothy Gray....Youth’s Companion 
Fair Autumn stands by the maple-tree, 

(Ah! but the Winter follows!) 
And drops the bright leaves down to me, 
Or blows them away on the north wind free, 
Across the meadow, across the lea, 

Over the hills and hollows. 


The squirrel runs to the chestnut tall, 
(Ho! but the frost’s cold fingers!) 
And rattling down the ripe nuts fall; 
But never a squirrel shall have them all, 
While the lads and lassies merrily call 
Through fields where the aster lingers. 


The witch-hazel waves her fringe of gold, 
(Hark! to the winds a-sighing!) 
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The hunter’s moon shines over the wold, 
The days grow short and the nights grow cold, 
And the weary year is getting old, 

While the withered leaves are flying. 


Wing Tee Wee....A Chinese Idyll....The Theatre 
Oh, Wing Tee Wee 
Was a sweet Chinee, 
And she lived in the town of Tac; 
And her eyes were blue, 
And her curling queue 
Hung dangling down her back, 
And she fell in love with gay Wan Sil, 
Who wrote his love on a laundry bill. 


And Ting Tung Told 
Was a pirate bold, 
And he sailed in a Chinese junk; 
And he loved, ah, me! 
Sweet Wing Tee Wee; 
But his valiant heart had sunk: 
So he drowned his woes in a sparkling “ fizz,” 
And he swore that the maid would yet be his. 


So bold Ting Told 
Showed all his gold 
To the maid of the town of Tac; 
And sweet Wing Wee 
Eloped to sea 
And never more came back; 
For in far Chinee the maids are fair, 
And the maids as false as they are elsewhere. 


Thinking of Thee....Edward K. Cowing....Protestant Standard 
With your last sweet letter open, 
And your portrait in my sight, 
Of the future I was dreaming, 
In the sombre evening light. 
Long and tenderly I pondered, 
Scanned with pride your image dear, 
*Till my tears and waning daylight 
Caused its lines to disappear. 
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There’s a world of comfort thinking 
Of a loved one far away, 
"Though, perchance, we may be counted 
Merely friends of yesterday; 
And we little guess the craving 
Of some kind and constant heart 
Longing for that true affection 
Which through pride we’ll not impart. 


So I wondered what the future 
Held in store for you and me, 
Hoping that the hush of evening 
Would supply the magic key; 
And my sigh awoke the quiet 
With a low-drawn, plaintive sound, 
As I clasped your likeness closer, 
While the darkness closed around. 


Vanquished.,...Tom Masson....New York Sun 
talked to him of Plato and of Tacitus and Cato; spoke 
of AXsop and Diogenes, with tears in her blue eyes; 
asked him what he thought of Homer and Hesiod the 
roamer; how the jokes of old Hierocles compared with 
William Nye’s. 


breath came short and scanty as she flew along by Dante, 
but she pulled herself together and she got her second 
wind; she mentioned old man Chaucer, Milton’s wife, 
and did he boss her; and dwelt on Burns and Byron, and 


the dreadful way they sinned. 


sat quite mum, though frowning, till she settled down 
on Browning, and, deeming she meant Peter, he said he 
thought perhaps she would like to hear of Ewing and 
what Brother Ward was doing, recalcitrant old Anson, 
and of Kelly’s tender taps. 


He could talk baseball, he stated, and with eloquence related 
the history of every game down to the present year; 
and, when his tale was ended, she said he was just 
splendid, as she got down upon her knees to adore him 
as her peer. 
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FIGHTING THE WALDENSIANS* 





Sleep avoided Vian’s eyes. He was soon outside peering 
into the gloom which was now touched with promises of 
morning light. 

The night would have been a balm to any soul seeking 
only repose; it was a vast, horrible silence to one who looked 
outside of himself for a solution for problems so new, so un- 
expected. The love-lament of the ring-dove had died away; 
the brown owl was voiceless, as he solemnly sat blinking at 
the moon-lit valley which he surveyed from his hole in the 
overhanging crag. Nothing was so noisy as Vian’s heart, 
and it was far from being musical. 

Was it a nightingale which disturbed yonder luxuriant 
mass of green, which looked so like fairy frostwork under 
the magic of the moonbeams ? 

“Nothing!” said Vian; “it was nothing!” But his heart 
almost stopped. 

Emerging now from behind a shadowy mist which made 
the sky away there over the cliffs look like a bespangled 
bridal veil, the moon lit up the frowning bastions of rock 
with startling clearness. In his terror, Vian could but stand 
astonished in the witchery of its brilliance. The brown owl 
flew past him. 

Crash! Bounding down from the height immediately above 
him, tumbling on with impetuous rapidity, borne on from 
spot to spot by a momentum gained from such a long, swift, 
unimpeded descent, came a huge rock—a fragment from the 
cliff above. With it came a shriek, then a moan; and then 
the silence of death. Before the report of the rupture which 
had released that jagged edge from the height of the preci- 
pice, Vian thought he saw a human figure there. Then as it 
broke off and fell, the armor of a French knight glittered 
into the valley below. An awakened eagle flew upward on 
wings which seemed the pinions of death. 





* From ‘‘ Monkand Knight.” By Frank W. Gunsaulus. McClurg & Co. 
The period of this work is in the troublous times that ushered in the Re- 
formation, In 1529, Cardinal Wolsey, in order to gain power with Pope 
Clement VII., sent Vian, one of the cardinal’s faithful followers, to precede 
and counsel an expedition of twenty young French knights sent out against 
the Waldensians by Francis I. Ami, a bitter enemy of Vian’s, is one of the 
knights, Love changes Vian quickly into sympathy with the Waldensians, 
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The French invaders had surely come. There now ran 
from spot to spot on the summit, distinctly visible, at least a 
score of full-clad men. With them soon were priests from 
the monastery, each of whom was making much gesticula- 
tion; one of whom crawled to the perilous edge from which 
the rock had been broken away, and gazed in silence after 
the unfortunate. 

“T must call them at once—Gasper Perrin and Alke. We 
are doomed to die by those swords. I shall die with the 
Waldensians—gladly. I shall perish as a Waldensian!” 

Vian did not need to waken those who had slept uneasily 
that night. Behind the trembling servant of Wolsey stood 
the hardy mountaineer, steadily gazing into the pale purple 
mist which had floated up the valley as morning smote the 
crags. The mist was disappearing like a mysterious mem- 
ory. In the eye of the intrepid man were a challenge and 
the fiery prophecy of triumph. 

Instantly another pair of eyes looked into Vian’s. In them 
were burning affection which had not slept, could not sleep, 
and an appealing wistfulness which made Vian wish he were 
clad with omnipotence, that he might protect the quivering 
Alke. In the tangled wilderness of his thoughts his purpose 
was making its way. He was sure of only one thing— 

“The glorious creature does love me!” 

He felt Alke’s touch of pitiful trustfulness upon the sleeve 
of his doublet, still soiled as it was with the blood of the 
dying kid. And in a moment he held her hand which clung 
to his with such desperate tenderness that he was transformed 
from a quailing intruder into a hero. His heart beat with 
courage, and pallor became flush in his face as he said: 

“My little mate! many times before you had seen me, or 
I had beheld your face as I do now, had you made me heroic.” 

Vian and Alke looked upward, and saw the same sky—a 
revelation of the infinite time and space which every true 
human love seeks, and never in vain. The dashing water- 
fall seemed but a murmur of love; the mellow light without 
a glare was its radiance; the echoes upon the sweet still air 
were its music; the dawn which was then making the peaks 
translucent was love’s evangel. 

“We are near unto God,” fervently whispered the Walden- 
sian maiden, 

“ And unto each other,” added Vian, 
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Alke ran to the spot where her father stood filling his great 
lungs with the breath of the morning, and then making the 
mountains echo with his long, searching clarion-call. Every 
nook and torrent answered with a sympathetic cry. The 
scream of the eagle, bathing his wings in the liquid dawn; 
the bleating of the wounded goats which had just escaped 
death in the path of the dislodged rock as it tumbled into 
the valley; and now the shouts of the mountaineers, who 
had waited in armed silence for the summons, added a 
weird significance to each prolonged tone. 

“ Give the Virgil manuscript to the young man—to Vian!” 
cried Gaspar to Alke, unforgetful of the renaissance amid 
the birth-throes of the reformation. So Alke gave Vian the 
precious manuscript and saw him hide it within his breast. 

“The Frehch are here!” cried the oldman. “Courage, my 
children! The French are come. Every one is a knight!” 

Gaspar had said nearly all that was in his heart, as the 
mountaineers gathered about the cottage, and every one 
spoke his name. 

“Here are the letters,” said Gaston Fuerdent; and he 
gave into the hand of Gaspar a packet of letters from Martin 
Luther, Ulric Zwingli, and Philip Melancthon. “I have 
burned the letters of Farel.” 

“The Barbé commanded it; it is wicked to disclose his 
plans,” added Gerard Pastre. 

All were agreed that Farel at Geneva had been over-zeal- 
ous, and had made too full a description of the plans of the 
Swiss reformers. 

“ All are consumed,” said a youth-—the son of Fuerdent— 
who gazed with modest interest into Vian’s eyes. 

“An intruder I am aware I am,” said Vian. “ Perhaps I 
am suspected “i 

“ Be silent!” said Gaspar Pastre before Vian had time to 


complete his remark. 

Every man inspected hisarms. Old Henry Arnon grasped 
the jewelled hilt of a dagger—the dagger which Vian had 
once thrown away. 

Alke, pale with fear, stood alone by his side, while the 
rough men of the mountains looked upon Vian half as their 
deliverer, half as their prisoner. 

A gleam of polished steel flashed from the moss-covered 
ledge not far from the cottage. 
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“Arm! arm! arm!” cried Gaston Fuerdent. 

“Conceal yourselves within!’ whispered Gerard Pastre, 
whose eyes lingered with Alke and Vian, as he turned away, 
ready for the battle. 

“No,” said Vian—“no; I must fight. I must—I have 
imperilled you. I ought—but I could not have saved you.” 

The man’s soul, conscious of having done all it could, 
was full of contrary emotions and opposing thoughts. But 
he could not be mistaken. ‘The shout of the French knights 
pierced the silence of the cottage, coming over the clamor 
of the mountaineers. 

Alke looked upon him with fond, yearning eyes. Vian 
felt his heart crying for utterance. “I will tell her that I 
love her; I will claim her now as my own,” thought he. “I 
may never again have the privilege.” 

“Hide the young man, Alke, child of my soul! Hide 
him!” commanded Gaspar, through the half-opened door. 

“T shall not be protected at such cost—the life of my little 
mate, so precious! I will die concealing you, Alke!” and 
he seized a sword provided for a critical moment. “Oh, I 
must make you safe! Yonder is safety. Hide at once! I 
will cover you—with my own body if need be,” was the swift, 
eager response. 

A thrill of pain, then a thrill of joy, shot through the heart 
of what was once a monk and a Pythagorean, now so trans- 
formed. Silently Alke looked upon him with commanding 
love. Suddenly the stern manhood yielded a little. 

“Cover me with your dead body? O God! O Alke!” 
cried he in a tumult of feeling. 

“Yes, willingly, gladly!” answered she. 

The fiery air was a thin but all-encompassing flame. At 
once a burning, half-frenzied kiss bound them together for 
an instant, distilling into each heart the joy of an eternity. 

“T shall fight without concealment,” cried the now impas- 
sioned lover. 

“You shall be covered with my love,” protested the Wal- 
densian maiden, as she wrapped the velveted man in a coarse 
garment, dearer to him than the robe of a queen. 

Outside, the excitement was intense. The invaders had 
gained the path and were hurrying near. 

“T’ll warm it in the heart of a heretic,” said a French 
knight, as he touched the hilt of his sword, 
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“Did you ever smell the fumes of a roasted Waldensian ?” 
asked an ugly-faced priest, lumbering along after the 
knightly leader, who appeared moody and was silent. 

Vague memories were crowding into this French knight’s 
brain; and he said to his heart: “O faithless coward, 
Peter was th: ‘rock-man.’ Iam here for Peter’s holy suc- 
cessor. Harden, soft spirit within me! Spare not a heretic! 
Kill all, and then burn! Long live his Holiness Pope Clem- 
ent VII.!” shouted the chosen friend of Francis I. 

Around the edge of the mountain, where it met the noisy 
stream, in shadow of the Waldensians—every man upon his 
knees—Gaspar Perrin bore cause to the throne of a just God. 

The French soldiery advanced in a solid company, a priest 
at the side of the leader mumbling snatches of Latin, as he 
held before them a gilt cross. The bells of the convent 
were ringing. 

Gerard Pastre gave a signal to a Waldensian. Down 
from the height above, like a bolt from Israel’s Jehovah, 
came a large rock, tumbling, leaping, jagged with deso- 
lating energy. It tore its way through the French soldiery 
with merciless force. 

“Heaven is against us!” shouted one of the dismayed 
knights. The priest forgot his scraps of Latin, and with 
white face aimlessly waved the gilt cross. It was all in 
vain; a nameless horror had broken upon them. 

“Mother of God!” groaned a dying knight. 

“ Holy saints and martyrs, pray for us!” shrieked another, 
over whose brilliant armor the mountaineers triumphantly 
came, every eye blazing with a fierce joy. 

Still the convent bell was ringing. The French were dis- 
organized, panic-stricken; all in retreat, save the fragment 
of their band, which had now entered the cottage and were 
laying it waste. In the wainscoted room two men were in 
mortal combat. <A pale but heroic woman lay on the floor. 
She was stunned, prostrate by a blow from the hand of the 
knight. Before that knight stood a hated man, skilfully 
handling a sword, as he had learned to do from Fra Giovanni 
at Glastonbury, and later on the “Field of the Cloth of 
Gold.” But it was now for life or death. 

“Villain!” cried out the knight, as his sword seemed sure 
of Vian’s heart. 

“Wretch!” shouted Vian, as he twisted the gleaming steel. 
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“Apostate monk! I’ll kill you with your shameless love 
in sight!” exclaimed the French knight, as he leaped at 
Vian, gasping, “ Astrée! Astrée!” while his eye was aflame. 

Backward and farther backward was Vian forced, into the 
very corner where Alke lay. Nearer and yet nearer to his 
heart came the touches of the fine sword which once Bayard 
had wielded. ‘The knight, however, was growing weak, and 
the other knew it. 

“TI must not kill you, rather let me die,” cried out the 
monk, as at length the sword of the knight fell from the hand 
of the wounded man, who muttered his overmastering rage. 

There was a movement under the shadow. Alke had re- 
gained consciousness; and rising, flung herself upon the issue 
of the conflict with an aimiess courage which to Vian seemed 
piteous. The bleeding knight was roused at the thought of 
the apostate monk and the woman—together here! 

Overmastered by Vian, and yet spared! 

“Spare not a heretic!” rang again in his ears. 

He could kill the woman, and that would kill the man— 
the man who had been a hateful demon to him for all these 
years! Even knighthood had lost its honor in the passion of 
whose tormenting fury this knight was but a charred ruin. 

In an instant the French knight compressed all his hate in 
a dagger-point which glared toward Alke’s bosom. In the 
same instant Vian’s bosom felt its safety, as the desperate 
energy of the knight broke the dagger’s point in the tough 
parchment of the Virgil manuscript lying next Vian’s heart, 
unimpenctrable. 

What was it that came like a death-damp to the knight’s 
heart and hung like a horrible charm above her, as he struck 
at that woman ? 

As, in another dreadful instant, the knight thought of it, 
a blow—Vian could not master himself now—a swift, awful 
blow fell upon him, and he lay breathless on the floor of 
Gaspar Perrin’s cottage, entirely unconscious, even when his 
dismayed followers seized his antagonist Vian, tore him from 
Alke’s breaking heart, and placing him in chains, hurried 
away with their prisoner from the scene of defeat. 


> 
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BRIEF AND CRITICAL COMMENT 

Oscar Wilde’s remarkable article on The Soul of Man under 
Socialism, recently issued in the Humboldt Library, has been 
republished in La Révolte and is the topic of talk among 
socialists and anarchists of Paris....Mrs. Miriam C. Harris, 
the author of Rutledge, a famous American novel, has written 
a new novel called An Utter Failure, which will be published 
by Appleton & Co....Robert Louis Stevenson is the author- 
ity for the statement that the character of Pinkerton, of The 
Wrecker, is drawn from life, the original being the head of a 
well-known syndicate of this city....In an extended review 
of the Library of American Literature, the London Times 
refers to George W. Cable as “the most decidedly and char- 
acteristically original” of the contemporary novelists and 
story tellers who are noticed in the work, and as “only now 
beginning to make a name in England, although in the last 
ten years the friend of the colored races and the author of 
Old Creole Days has been rapidly rising in reputation among 
his countrymen.”....Dr. George Macdonald has ready for 
publication a new novel, The Flight of a Shadow....Town 
Topics, of New York, says: “I am not yet prepared to be- 
lieve that Amélie Rives is a literary failure. So long as the 
memory of those remarkable short stories which preceded the 
appearance of The Quick or the Dead clings to me, I shall 
look forward to a work from this writer’s pen that will with- 
stand the corrosion of time and the lances of a generation of 
critics.”....London Truth calls Lowell’s Biglow Papers the 
most striking combination of wit and humor which has en- 
riched British literature since the appearance of Hudibras.... 
The National Observer refers to Whittier as “the good drab 
poet of the States.”....The Macmillans have made a pro- 
posal looking toward a decided change in publishing methods, 
This is to restrict the term “edition” to what is strictly a 
new edition printed from newly set type and to call all edi- 
tions printed from standing type“ reprints.” The latter word is 
now generally used to indicate non-copyrighted foreign books 
issued here....Mrs. Flora H. Loughead, who stands very 
high on the list of California authors, has a new book in the 
Houghton press; it is called The Abandoned Claim, the story 
of the experiments of two brothers and a sister in developing 
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such a claim in California....The Washington Star says of 
John Brisben Walker’s Church and Poverty: “ The lecture was 
in some respects a remarkable effort in the boldness with which 
he brought home to clergy and laymen their responsibility for 
many of the social difficulties that beset our civilization. No 
such plain speaking has been heard upon a platform under 
similar circumstances.”....The National Observer says: 
“We may not agree with all Professor Freeman’s views—we 
may abhor Home Rule, love ‘the Turk’ and ‘the Habs- 
burger,’ detest the Romanoffs and the Orthodox Church, 
and heartily believe in ‘Hebrew politics’—but we have al- 
ways cheerfully acknowledged that he brings to his contro- 
versy and his history a zeal and industry and a vigor of state- 
ment and argument which make him a worthy antagonist 
and a notable scholar.”....A cheap edition of Mr. Short- 
house’s works is announced by the Macmillans. The record 
of publication of John Inglesant is a curious one. No second 
edition was required for six months; but then the demand 
immediately became so great that each month of 1882 saw 
an edition of its own in two volumes, and in every subse- 
quent year there has been a single-volume edition. .. . Richard 
Henry Stoddard says: “That Mr. F. Marion Crawford isa 
man with many talents and with great fertility of invention 
is evident in every story that he has written. He has written 
more good stories, and in more diverse ways, than any Eng- 
lish or American novelist. It does not seem to matter to 
him what countries or periods he deals with, or what kind of 
personages he draws: he is always equal to what he under- 
takes.”.... William Clark Russell’s famous story The Wreck 
of the Grosvenor was dismissed by the reader for one well- 
known firm of publishers with the remark that it was “ merely 
a catalogue of ship’s furniture.”....Sonnenschein & Co., of 
London, are to publish next month The Browning Cyclopz- 
dia. It will deal with the whole of the poet’s works, and will 
contain a commentary on every poem, with explanations of 
the historical allusions. ...Miss Grace King, who is engaged 
upon a biography of Lemoine, the founder of New Orleans, 
is to spend a year of study in Paris—especially devoting her- 
self to a search for historical documents concerning Louisiana, 
....Brander Matthews says: “I know five men of letters— 
they all belong to the Savile Club in London, and two of 
them are those brilliant Scotsmen Mr. R. L. Stevenson and 
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Mr. Andrew Lang—who maintain frequently that Wandering 
Willie’s tale in Scott’s Red-gauntlet is the finest short story 
in the language. I make boid to say that I can choose from 
the several volumes of American short stories which I have 
glanced at, more than one tale which, in its vay, shall be 
quite the equal of Wandering Willie’s tale.”....A new fea- 
ture has just been introduced in the New England Magazine. 
It is In a Corner at Dodsley’s, a gossip about writers and 
books by Walter Blackburn Harte, which is as frank and un- 
conventional in tone as any of the political articles from his 
pen that have made his name familiar....Laird and Lee, of 
Chicago, offer $1,000 as a cash prize for the best original 
novel submitted to them in manuscript by an American au- 
thor....George T. Packard, who has been for some time 
engaged on the Century Dictionary, has gone to Philadelphia, 
where he will make a complete revision of Lippincott’s Gazet- 
teer. This work will probably occupy him four years.... 
Under the title Thirty Years of Wit, Melville D. Landon has 
issued a volume compiled from his lectures of Eli Perkins 
and from other sources....The Providence Journal says: 
“John McGovern appears to be Chicago’s pet author just 
now. He was born in Troy, N. Y., in 1850, and is now 
‘putting on paper the poems he spent his youth in dream- 
ing.” McGovern has served a newspaper apprenticeship on 
several Chicago journals, but has now given up all else for 
authorship. Some of his books are: An Empire of Informa- 
“tion, The Golden Censer, The Toiler’s Diadem, Burritt Du- 
“and, Daniei Trentworthy, Geoffrey, and David Lockwin.” 
1 #*. Miss Lizette Woodworth Reese, the Baltimore poet, has 
just issued A Handful of Lavender. It comprises some sev- 
enty odd pieces of verse, and is dedicated “to the sweet 
memory of Sidney Lanier.”....The New York Tribune says: 
“Mr. Kipling’s Atlantic story shows once more his unusual 
power in a special direction—his ability to choose, from among 
the thousand or more details of a scene or situation, just the 
half-dozen or less which most forcibly and comprehensively 
present the whole to us. He is surely an artist in selection. 
The story is quietly told and is a masterpiece in its way, both 
in what it reveals and what it omits.”....Dr. F. Nansen, the 
famous Norwegian traveller, is at present engaged in the 
preparation of a book upon The People and Nature of Green- 
land, to be ready in a few weeks....Mrs, Green, the widow 
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of the historian, has written a book on The English Town in 
the Fifteenth Century, which Macmillan & Co. will bring 
out....It is said that the Madeline Brydges, who has con- 
tributed some uncommonly clever humorous verse to certain 
of the illustrated papers, is in reality Miss Mary Ainge de 
Vere. This name is known in connection with some more 
serious poems of a most musical and dainty nature....Alan 
Dale, the dramatic critic of the New York Evening World, 
has just issued a new story called Miss Innocence....A critic 
in The London Academy says of Colonel Carter of Carters- 
ville, F: Hopkinson Smith’s delightful story: “ When I say 
that Colonel Carter of Cartersville is perfect, I refer to the 
man rather than to the book in which his portrait is drawn; 
but, as the man and the book are practically one, the epithet 
may serve for both. Mix together ninety parts of Colonel 
Newcome with five of Uncle Toby and five of Mr. Micawber, 
and make the compound into a Virginia gentleman of the 
good old times before the war, and you have the un- 
worldly, unpractical, chivalrous, high-souled survival, 
George Fairfax Carter, who makes Mr. Hopkinson Smith’s 
pages such altogether delicious reading. The finest humor 
and the finest pathos always display a tendency to melt 
into each other, and in Colonel Carter of Cartersville the 
fusion is complete.”....Mrs. Emily Tracy P. Parkhurst, 
of San Francisco, is to edit the Pacific coast edition of 
Charles Wells Moulton’s cyclopedia of biography, called A 
Woman of the Century....The New York Tribune says of, 
Mary Farley Sanborn’s new book, Sweet and Twenty, i 
Lee and Shepard’s Good Company Series: “It is an un- 
commonly graceful and dainty little love story, the style is 
charming; the characters are drawn in firm if slight strokes, 
and though almost without plot the interest is maintained to 
the end; the book shows so much power that we feel justi- 
fied in hoping for something even better from its author.” 
....William Dean Howells gives Tolstoi’s War and Peace as 
his preference of all works of modern fiction... . Elisée Reclus, 
the well-known French writer on scientific subjects, and author 
of the Nouvelle Géographie Universelle, has been awarded 
a prize of 20,000 francs by a committee of the French 
Academy for his services in popularizing science. ...Stanley 
Waterloo, well known for his excellent work in fiction and in 
verse, and a journalist and editor of long experience, is to be 
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editor of the new Chicago afternoon daily, The Press.... 
F. W. Bourdillon, the author of that beautiful lyric beginning 
“The night has a thousand eyes,” has prepared for publica- 
tion a volume under the title of A Lost God....It would be, 
says a recent writer, a difficult task to define the laws of lit- 
erary composition. Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal, which 
gave such an impetus to his early fame, was composed in 
forty-eight hours, while Gray struggled for seven years over 
his famous Elegy. Goldsmith wrote his Vicar of Wakefield 
with arush, while a bailiff stood at the door and Dr. Johnson 
looked over his shoulder. Among the more recent novelists, 
Marion Crawford is one of the most rapid writers. His Mr. 
Isaacs, which established his rank as an author, was pro- 
duced in one month. He frequently writes five newspaper 
columns in a day, while Stockton composes only a tenth as 
much....Arthur T. Quiller-Couch, author of The Splendid 
Spur, is to edit a new English library of fiction to be called 
The World of Romance....Those who have seen the auto- 
biography of Ben Butler so far as it is completed, assert that 
it is full of spicy reading. The chapter of it which the New 
England Magazine for October, by special arrangement, brings 
out in advance of the publication of the book, reveals the 
boyhood life of Butler....A volume of Rudyard Kipling’s 
stories have been translated into Swedish, and they have 
been received with enthusiasm in the laff@yof the North.... 
Archdeacon Farrar, in The Forum, says¢ hes We think that Mr. 
Lowell would have been a far greater nan Fin. the eyes. of 
posterity if, like Tennyson, he had devoted his life to the 
one purpose of poetry, and if, instead of being all that he 
was, he had concentrated his whole genius upon the gift of 
song.”’....Zola is anxious, it is said, to have done with novel- 
writing, that he may devote his time and energies to the task 
of regenerating the stage; he is particularly anxious to “show 
Ibsen and the Ibsenites how a realistic play really ought to 
be written.”....Herbert Spencer, writing to Dr. Janes, of 
the Brooklyn Ethical Society, says: “In my earlier days I 
constantly made the foolish supposition that conclusive proofs 
would change beliefs. But experience has long since dis- 
sipated my faith in men’s rationality.”....Mr. Howells finds 
Kipling’s last book “less cockahoop than other collections 
from his pen.” The Rochester Herald says: “The value of 
such a criticism lies in the obscurity of its meaning.” 
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Miss Mary Elizabeth Hawker, otherwise Lanoe Falconer, 
the author of Mademoiselle Ixe and other popular books, 
had a very hard time at first in getting her work accepted by 
publishers. The first manuscript copy of Mademoiselle Ixe 
was absolutely worn out upon its travels. Nevertheless the 
young lady continued to write as persistently as the most 
popular author alive. Last year the tide turned for her, and 
she says, “ There is now more trouble about not publishing 
my stories than there used to be about publishing them.”.... 
James Anthony Froude’s new work is in the press of the 
Scribner’s, and will appear during the autumn. The Divorce 
of Catherine of Aragon is based on recently discovered rec- 
ords, and the relation is said to have acquired, in Froude’s 
hands, the interest and vivacity of a novel. It is stated, 
moreover, that the new material confirms the historian’s 
former view of the period....The well-known humorist 
Edgar Wilson Nye, better known as Bill Nye, will contribute 
to the Century during the coming year a series of articles 
descriptive of his experiences in different parts of America 
and in various capacities. He calls them his Autobiogra- 
phies, and the first one, The Autobiography of a Justice of 
the Peace, appears in the November Century....Wm. H. 
Hills, editor of The Writer, is working in the interest of au- 
thors for a reduction of postage rates on manuscripts, which 
now go at letter rates. Mr. Hill’s magazine, which is an in- 
valuable aid to literary workers, costs only ten cents a num- 
ber, or one dollar a year....Rudyard Kipling’s sister, Mrs. 
Fleming, whose husband is a Scotchman and a British officer, 
has published, through the United States Book Co., a novel 
entitled The Heart of a Maid. Mrs, Fleming writes for 
several English magazines, but under a nom de plume. “When 
we hear,” remarks the British Weekly, “on excellent author- 
ity, that Mr. Kipling’s mother—The Wittiest Woman in In- 
dia, as he prettily calls her in the dedication of one of his 
books—has taken to writing poetry, we begin to tremble for 
the Kipling family. For we do not know whether Mr. Kip- 
ling’s grandparents are alive, nor can we tell whether they 
also may not be possessed of latent literary power.”....Mr. 
Spofford is credited with the statement that Ivanhoe is more 
frequently called for than any other book in the Capitol Li- 
brary. Dickens’ books come next, then those of George 
Eliot, Bulwer, and Thackeray....Justin McCarthy, the 
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younger, has already written eleven books and seven plays, 
although he is only thirty years old....The Land of the 
Lingering Snow, by Frank Bolles, which Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. will soon publish, is a narrative of expeditions to 
Ipswich, Sandhills, Highland Light, Wachusett, the Concord 
and Sudbury rivers, and other wild and charming places, the 
book being devoted especially to birds, flowers, trees, and in- 
sects....An édition de /uxe of Ben Hur is now in preparation, 
under the superintendence of Charles Parsons; it is to have 
3,000 illustrations. ...Black and White, the London weekly, 
says of Mr. Zangwill’s book, The Bachelors’ Club: “It has 
that blend of audacious jocularity and high spirits which 
seems to command popularity more than the finest humor 
or the most polished wit.”....The Century Dictionary is at 
last completed; the sixth and concluding volume will soon 
be brought out, the final pages being now on the press; the 
work contains about 500 more pages and 2,000 more illustra- 
tions than were originally promised. ...The Chicago Graphic 
says: “George Moore, who wrote A Mummer’s Wife, is one 
of the cleverest of the young English writers. He is Irish. 
Most of the young English writers are Irish or Scotch or 
American or Indian or Australian. Robert Louis Stevenson, 
for instance, is Scotch; Rudyard Kipling, Indian; J. M. Barrie, 
Scotch; Fergus Hume, Australian; Henry James and Grant 
Allen, American; Horning, Australian; Bernard Shaw, Irish; 
David Christie Murray, Scotch; and then there are accidental 
Englishmen like Hall Caine and William Black and young 
Mahoney.”....An édition de luxe of Carlyle’s French Revo- 
lution has been undertaken by Porter & Coates, who intend 
to illustrate it with sixty photogravures; only 250 copies 
of the large-paper edition will be issued....Von Degen, 
the pseudonymous author of A Mystery of the Campagna, is 
said to be a lady and a sister of F. Marion Crawford. She 
is married to an officer in the Austrian army, whose name, 
however, is not Von Degen. ...A new volume of short stories 
by Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke is announced by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., to be published under the quaint title Huckle- 
berries Gathered from New England Hills. 
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When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
Wien she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 





